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A 


TREATISE 

1 

ON 

THE  PASSIONS. 

DIGNITY. 


Laurel  and  myrtle  join  their  wreath, 

The  brow  of  dignity  to  grace  j 
Whose  beauty  never  fades  in  death. 

But  wears  an  everlasting  face. 

'V  ULGAR  minds  place  dignity  in  the  pomp 
of  circumstance,  and  know  no  other  mode 
of  supporting  it  than  by  adulation : to  destroy 
this,  would,  in  their  opinion,  precipitate  the 
edifice. 

Dignity,  however,  has  a throne  of  her  own, 
which  the  world  cannot  move.  Perfectly  in- 
dependent of  the  opinion  and  of  the  treatment 
of  men,  she  resides  not  with  the  crowd,  but 
VOL.  11.  B 
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Dignity. 

chooses  some  noble  and  courageous  heart, 
where  she  reigns  secure ; and  is  never  more  a 
queen  than  when  despised,  insulted,  and  de- 
serted by  all  mankind.  She  does  not  receive, 
she  bestows  empire.  It  is  chiefly  in  adversity 
that  she  ^hines  ; for  dignity  is  nearly  allied  to 
courage,  and  delights  to  sustain  the  mind  un- 
der calamity  and  opprobrium.  Yet  her  ener- 
gies are  silent,  and  she  never  wages  war. 

Nothing  that  others  can  perpetrate,  no  si- 
tuation that  a man  can  be  thrown  into,  can 
injure  his  innate  dignity.  For  if  dignity  was 
made  up  of  circumstance,  then  it  would  be 
no  attribute  of  the  individual.  It  necessarfly 
must  reside  in  the  individual,  or  it  can  be  no 
part  of  him  : and  as  it  does  not  depend  upon 
, circumstance,  no  circumstance  can  infringe  it. 
Therefore  to  fancy  a man  is  degraded,  because 
he  is  insulted,  is  only  an  opinion  of  the  vulgar, 
who  make  dignity  to  rest  upon  circumstance. 

Dignity  is  perfectly  calm  and  collected.  It 
teaches  a person  to  meet  injuries,  without  pu- 
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Dignity. 


sillanimity  or  insolence ; and  rather  endures  than 
resents.  Real  dignity  is  as  great  and  victori- 
ous when  vilified  ns  w'hen  reverenced  by 
thousands.  It  is  of  so  efficient  and  substan- 
tial an  essence,  that  it  has  no  occasion  for  sup- 
port of  any  kind,  but  rests  upon  its  own  basis 
as  firm  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth. 

As  it  cannot  be  diminished,  so  neither  can 
it  be  increased  by  adulation.  It  receives  no- 
thing from  worship ; no  circumstance  can 
augment  it.  A man  of  dignity  feels  himself 
•not  at  all  elevated  by  the  most  flowing  tide  of 
fortune,  because  he  was  already  higher  than 
■where  fortune  could  ever  reach  him. 

Dignity  certainly  makes  no  abode  with  the 
choleric,  but  may  be  found  in  any  other 
temperament;  for  it  is  the  courage  that  sus- 
tains, without  the  fever  that  resents ; yet  it 
sustains,  with  majesty,  not  philosophy.  It  is 
favourable  to  the  understanding,  by  giving  it 
time  to  reflect ; it  is  favourable  to  the  temper, 
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Dignity. 


by  teaching  it  self-command.  It  is  abste- 
mious. 

With  modest  prayer  her  heart  possess’d. 

She  knock’d  at  Virtue’s  temple  door ; 

Thence  to  her  sacred  altar  press’d, 

And  Dignity  the  name  she  bore. 

Calmness  repos’d  upon  her  brow. 

Nor  noisy  was  her  fervent  tongue ; 

Nations  the  tribute  knee  did  bow 
To  her  divine  melodious  song. 
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INSENSIBILITY. 


Hard  as  the  rock  that  braves  the  main, 

Cold  as  the  snow  upon  the  plain, 

Insensibility  is  seen. 

Of  brutes  and  beasts  the  lawful  queen. 

^Nature,  education,  and  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstance may  each  produce  insensibility; 
but  nature  always  gives  the  most  permanent 
impressions.  The  insensibility  which  is  deriv- 
ed from  any  other  source  will  at  times  give 
place  to  the  meltings  of  sympathy,  or  the 
glow  of  animation,  though  short-lived . ^ 

As  man  is  a social  being,  insensibility  pre- 
sents to  him  a frightful  aspect.  He  seeks  the 
soft  waters  of  mutual  kindness,  and  he  finds  a 
rock;  he  is  in  search  of  fellowship,  and  he 
meets  a grave — he  is  shocked  and  disgusted. 
The  weakness  of  his  nature,  that  leaves  him 
dependent  on  the  reciprocities  of  others. 
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Insensibility. 


makes  him  think  the  failure  of  those  the  most 
hideous  of  crimes. 

Society  therefore  concur  in  abhorring  in- 
sensibility, because  it  is  a rebellion  against 
society,  or  at  least  a desertion.  But  this  is 
judging  by  a'  mere  human  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  is  not  general.  There  can 
be  no  native  culpability  in  want  of  feeling,  be- 
cause we  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  answerable 
for  talents  which  never  were  committed  to  usj 
our  responsibility  only  extends  to  the  steward- 
ship of  those  that  are  given  to  us;  for  among 
the  attributes  of  heaven  we  are  taught ' to 
consider  unerring  justice. 

Insensibility  has  many  advantages  to  a per- 
.son  of  education.  In  a mere  rustic  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a misfortune,  because  he  has 
nothing  to  soften  his  manners  but  nature; 
but  education  inculcates  every  thing  becoming, 
and  too  much  sensibility  in  a person  who 
knows  how  to  borrow  its  semblance,  is  only 
an  encumbrance  to  expression. 
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Inseu&ibilit}'. 


liiseusibility  leaves  a person  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  choose  and  aiTauge  tlie  n>ost  be- 
coming appearance.  It  secures  presence  of 
mind  from  interruption.  It  by  no  means  im- 
plies the  absence  of  principle,  and  with  the 
help  of  that,  can  more  rationally  perform  the 
moral  duties. 

A person  of  great  sensibility  is  often  so 
engrossed  by  swisation  as  to  be  incapable  of 
evincing  the  purity  of  his  intention,  or  the 
reality  of  his  meaning.  Overpowered  by  in- 
ternal emotion,  his  actions  and  especially  his 
motives,  are  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have 
not  half  his  tenderness  ; whilst  insensibility  is 
. ever  calm  enough  to  seize  all  advantages,  and 
escapes  many  evils  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
feeling. 

Insensibility  is  favourable  to  the  intellects, 
by  leaving  them  perfectly  unclouded  and  clear; 
it  is  not  so  favourable  to  the  temper,  though 
you  may  see  many  conscientious  and  pleasant 
people  possessed  of  it ; for  it  is  generally 
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Insensibility. 


associated  with  vivacity.  It  is  abstemious,  be- 
cause dead  to  enjoyment. 

Since  ’tis  of  waking  life  possess’d, 

Why  should  the  glowing  human  breast 
Forget  to  love,  and  hope,  and  fear. 

For  self  and  others  far  more  dear  ? 

The  joyless  blank  of  absent  care 
Robs  life  of  ev’ry  flow’r  that’s  fair. 

And  he  who  coldly  draws  his  breath 
Is  curs’d  with  an  untimely  death. 
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CONSTRAINT. 

The  wretch  who  dwells  with  dire  constraint, 

With  nerveless  limbs  must  often  faint. 

And  shaking  soul,  and  palsied  mind, 

Ungenial  to  the  human  kind. 

Or  all  the  enemies  to  human  grace  and 
efficiency,  this  is  the  greatest.  Under  its  dead- 
ly influence,  neither  action  nor  passion  can  be 
manifested.  It  presents  man  under  a most 
uncomfortable  view,  falsifying  nature,  and  ex- 
hibiting nothing  but  whips  and  stripes.  What- 
ever is  excellent,  whatever  is  strong  in  the 
character,  is  like  the  sun  in  a fog.  It  is  a 
north  wind  that  freezes  up  every  stream  ; that 
chills  fertility.  It  is  an  eastern  blight  that 
lays  waste  the  land. 

Man  is  seen  to  the  greatest  disadvantage 
under  its  influence ; no  longer  himself,  his 
character,  his  phisiognomy,  his  identity,  suffer 
an  eclipse — he  is  obscured,  he  is  lost;  for 
he  might  as  well  not  be,  as  seem  a thing  he  is 
B 5 
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not:  and  to  what  purpose  does  he  exist,  if 
nothing  of  his  real  existence  ever  conies  forth  ? 
Constraint  is  abortion,  and  death.  It  defaces, 
it  obliterates,  it  destroys  the  image  of  God. 
Let  those  who  inflict  it,  tremble  at  the  idea. 

It  may  happen  to  the  noble,' and  to  the  igno- 
ble. It  may  hide  superior  lustre,  or  cover 
baseness.  It  may  break  out  into  the  sublimest 
energies,  and  evince  injured  greatness;  or  it 
may  end  in  the  cowardice  of  conscious  guilt, 
and  close  in  crimes. 

It  is  prejudicial  both  to  the  intellects  and 
temper ; for  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  nothing  at 
last  but  revenge  and  malice.  It  is  abstemi- 
ous, because  fear  holds  the  keys  of  enjoyment. 
Why  should  the  beauteous  human  race 
So  foul  a monster  e’er  deiaee. 

As  dire  Constraint,  of  visage  fell  ? 

A fiend  from  most  interior  hell, 

The  scorpion’s  tooth,  the  serpent’s  sting, 

Not  half  such  poison’d  venom  bring, 

As  when  her  fangs  on  mortals  prey, 

A cloud  that  veils  the  face  of  day. 
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TEMPERANCE. 


Bright  source  of  health  and  all  its  joys  ! 

Armstrosc. 

-None  but  a mind  truly  honest,  and  a spirit 
truly  noble,  can  realize  this  passion.  It  does 
not  consist  in  insensibility,  but  in  regulated 
appetites.  People  may  be  passively  temperate 
from  coldness  of  constitution,  but  the  active 
passion  of  temperance  is  the  resistance  of 
temptation ; in  which  sense  it  dignifies  a mind 
already  replete  with  energy;  for  none  but  the 
energetic  can  perform  such  sacrifices ; and  it 
irradiates  a morality  already  pure ; for  none 
but  the  pure  can  aspire  to  such  self-denial. 

Great  and  incessant  efforts-  are  requisite  to 
produce  this  virtue  in-  some  temperaments. 
Then  it  marks  superior  virtue  and  abilities; 
for  the  labours  of  self-conquest  are  not  the 
province  of  the  stupid.  But  it  will  also  dwell. 
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with  the  inanimate  and  feeble,  in  which  case 
it  is  a vice,  and  leads  to  cruelty,  selfishness, 
and  parsimony.  It  cannot  feel  for  others,  with 
the  inanimate;  with  the  animate,  all  its  sa- 
crifices are  for  the  good  of  others.  With  the 
inanimate  it  is  ever  apt  to  boast.  Conscious 
that  its  basis  is  a defect  of  constitution,  it 
seeks  to  hide  it  under  an  attempt  at  some 
excellence.  With  the  animate,  satisfied  with 
internal  excellence,  it  is  superior  to  boasting, 
and  even  modest,  silent,  efficient. 

It  is  an  attribute  that  raises  man  far  above 
the  brute  creation,  and  seats  him  on  his  native 
throne.  The  brute  feels  an  instinct,  and  rushes 
to  action;  man  feels  the  same  instinct,  but 
forbears,  reflects,  and  finally  acts  from  a su- 
perior motive — reason,  which  proclaims  him 
lord  of  the  creation. 

It  is  by  curbing  passion,  that  is,  by  temper- 
ance, that  man  is  lord  over  every  living  thing, 
for  in  native  force  he  is  inferior  to  many. 

Temperance  is  the  fountain  of  justice,  for 
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Temperance. 

when  a man  desires  no  more  than  is  reasonable, 
he  is  ever  ready  to  accord  the  rights  of  others. 
She  is  calm,  yet  courageous;  without  osten- 
tation, and  yet  the  natural  guardian  of  dig- 
nity. 

The  temperance  of  the  cold  is  favourable 
to  the  understanding,  as  it  clears  the  head  and 
cools  the  heart ; though  it  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  a sour  temper.  That  of  the  strong 
is  also  beneficial  to  the  intellects,  enabling 
the  faculties  to  discern  objects  afar  off.  It  is 
favourable  to  the  temper,  by  assuaging  pas- 
sion, healing  regret,  and  moderating  expecta- 
tion. It  is  ab.stemious,  from  the  noblest  mo- 
tive— the  relinquishment  of  moderation. 

Dearest  virgin,  ever  chaste, 

Briglitest  proof  of  purest  taste. 

Send  thy  blessings,  endless  worth. 

To  each  corner  of  the  earth. 

Life  to  double  and  increase 
With  the  sober  fruits  of  peace. 

Thou  prolongest  all  our  days. 

Then  accept  our  fervent  praise. 
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HUMILITY. 


Humility’s  a plant  of  lovely  growth  ! 

Watti. 

No  passion  is  more  affected  than  this. 
Every  one  makes  professions  of  it.  It  is  a 
beauty  which  is  courted  by  all.  When  the 
affectation  of  it  takes  the  shape  of  religion, 
or  of  real  deprivation,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  discover  it  from  the  truth;  and  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  tlian  that  mankind  deceive 
each  other  and  themselves  most  egregiously 
under  these  masks. 

The  ceremonies  and  the  observances  of  re- 
ligion make  people  imagine  themselves  to  be 
canonized,  and  something  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Pride  is  the  first  rock  the  new 
saint  splits  upon,  for  as  he  believes  himself  to  be 
superior,  he  feels  a contempt  for  those  who 
are  out  of  the  pale ; which  increases  every  day, 
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and  liardens  his  heart.  But  as  a great  sanctity 
of  manner  accompanies  all  this,  the  vulgar 
fancy  he  is  really  the  saint  he  pretends  to  be  ; 
and  while  he  talks  of  his  hatred,  abomination, 
contempt,  and  disdain  of  sinners  and  the  world, 
and  the  things  of  the  world,  never  suspect  it 
to  be  obdurate  contumely,  but  gravely  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  pious  revoltings  of  holiness. 

It  has  before  been  observed,  that  some  cha- 
racters finding  luxurie'i  beyond  their  attainment, 
take  a pleasure  in  ridiculing  them,  and  affect- 
a certain  meanness  and  poverty  on  all  occasions. 
Whilst  others  fancy  it  a merit  to  deny  themselves 
every  com'fort,  and  ambitiously  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  fame,  by  rejecting  the  bounty  of 
Providence ; this  is  very  imposing,  and  often 
succeeds  with  those  who  do  not  look  near; 
though  you  may  detect  this  affected  humility, 
by  finding  those  who  assume  it  pertinaciously 
refusing  all  offered  good,  and  forwardly  ob- 
truding their  humiliation  into  notice.  They 
are  also  apt  to  be  loquacious,  a trait  incompa- 
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tible  with  the  retiring,  downcast,  silent  spirit 
of  real  humility,  which  blushes  at  being  found 
out. 

People,  in  speaking  of  themselves,  often  over- 
shoot the  mark  of  rational  consistency,  when 
deteriorating  themselves  to  prove  their  humi- 
lity. Whenever  a person  goes  on  to  extrava- 
gance on  that  subject,  his  sincerity  is  much  to 
be  doubted,  and  it  is  probable  he  means  to  be 
indemnified  for  all  his  self-abasement,  by 
threefold  admiration  of  his  humility. 

Politeness  requires  people  to  humble  them- 
selves, and  to  prefer  others  before  them;  but 
as  it  is  generally  done  with  a view  of  being 
honoured  in  return,  it  cannot  be  admitted  un- 
der the  definition  of  humility.  Humility  looks 
forward  to  no  boon,  no  requital;  it  loves  every 
one.  Humility  leads  directly  to  love,  and  is 
full  of  affection. 

It  endures  every  thing,  and  its  endurance  is 
silent.  It  never  thinks  itself  worthy  of  a re- 
compeuce,  therefore  it  asks  for  none.  It  is 
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unconscious  of  its  own  lowliness,  because  it 
believes  itself  to  be  unworthy  of  any  thing 
more;  and  here  it  is  where  unconscious  worth 
is  to  be  met  with.  It  is  absurdity  engendered 
by  absurdity  to  talk  of  unconscious  superi- 
ority, because  whoever  rises  above  their  equals 
must  look  down  upon  them,  he  must  see  them 
below  him;  for  the  same  acuteness  that  makes 
him  superior,  must  enable  him  to  perceive  the 
distance  between  his  own  and  inferior  minds ; 
which  destroys  the  ideal  state  of  unconscious 
excellence,  so  much  extolled  by  poets,  but  so 
inconsonant  to  truth. 

What  we  here  mean  to  assert  is,  that  virtue 
may  be  unconscious  of  its  worth,  by  means  of 
humility,  which  never  permits  it  to  draw  com- 
parisons : but  genius  cannot,  for  comparison 
is  an  indispensable  exercise  of  superior  abili- 
ties. Personal  advantages  also  cannot  be  un- 
known to  the  possessor,  unless  he  lives  in  a 
hermitage ; therefore  to  talk  of  very  beautiful 
women,  unconscious  of  their  charms,  is  a 
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burlesque.  A woman  may  be  perfectly  mo- 
dest and  unaffected  who  knows  her  charms, 
but  nothing  but  idiotism  can  prevent  her  from 
that  knowledge;  therefore  such  ignorance  would 
be,  instead  of  an  advantage,  a great  disadvan- 
tage. 

The  countenance  of  humility  is  often  over- 
spread with  a blush ; but  she  is  far  from  being 
the  patent  of  all  those  blushes  which  over- 
spread a man’s  face  on  hearing  himself  praised 
those  are  often  the  hectic  of  vanity,  and  the 
warm  exultation  of  secret  gratification. 

Humility  is  to  be  known  principally  by  its 
silent  and  retiring  manner.  There  are  oppor- 
tunities when  men  may  speak  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage ; if  they  then  are  silent,  they  are  really 
humble  and  modest.  But  humility  suffers  ma- 
ny disadvantages,  because  it  never  asserts  itself. 
Frequently  it  acts  in  full  force,  and  makes  sa- 
crifices and  endures  trials  without  being  observ- 
ed; for  as  it  has  no  language,  it  is  often  over- 
looked by  the  vulgar  ; and  sometimes  it  may 
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be  mistaken  for  stupidity.  In  short ; it  may 
make  a hundred  sacrifices  without  obtaining  the 
name  of  virtue,  because  the  senses  of  man- 
kind are  too  obtuse,  and  their  observations 
too  superficial  to  be  reached  by  die  slender 
threads  and  delicate  teguments  with  which  its 
tissue  is  woven. 

In  company  with  humility,  you  will  find 
gentleness,  affection,  holiness,  serenity,  con- 
tentment, and  all  the  milder  virtues.  It  is 
highly  favourable  to  the  temper,  but  not  so  to 
the  understaixling ; it  prevents  men  from  com- 
ing near  the  truth.  It  is  sensual. 

Loveliest  child  in  virtue’s  court. 

On  honour’s  right  hand  fitly  plac’d, 

Let  all  mankind  to  thee  resort. 

Since  by  thy  charms  they  best  are  grac’d. 

The  mom  that  blushes  at  its  birth. 

The  bud  that  in  the  spring  we  find. 

Gave  this  sweet  infant  to  tlie  earth, 

To  be  the  ransom  of  mankind. 
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The  basest  dross  the  most  resists 
Prevailing  fire,  and  still  persists  ; 

But  gen’rous  ore  is  soon  subdu’d, 

And  rises  from  the  flame  renew’d. 

T^heue  is  a passion  which  avoids  the  truth, 
still  different  from  dissimulation.  Dissimula- 
tion avoids  all  truth  equally,  in  an  unimpas- 
sioned way,  and  frequently  for  the  purpose  of 
insinuation.  Disingenuity  avoids  particular 
truths,  from  the  impulse  of  passion,  to  defend 
itself  from  exposure. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  passion,  you  may 
see  persons  reduced  to  the  most  conscious 
subterfuges  ; nay,  so  dangerous  a tyrant  it  is, 
that  though  they  are  convinced  of  their  error, 
and  truth  is  made  so  evident  to  them  that  they 
cannot  find  another  evasion,  they  will  remain 
silent,  resolved  not  to  yield. 
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This  passion  is  the  direct  opposite  of  reason, 
and  is  the  bane  of  all  improvement.  The 
person  who  indulges  it  is  his  bwii  greatest 
enemy. 

It  is  unfavourable  both  to  the  intellect.^  and 
temper.  It  is  sensual. 

The  stubborn  fool  that  will  not  yield, 

When  truth  advances  in  the  field, 

Bereaves  himself  of  what’s  his  right. 

And  won’t  be  rich  in  self-despite. 

With  self-forg’d  chains  he  struts  along. 

The  greatest  slave  in  all  the  throng. 

And  glories  in  his  ruin’d  state, 

Uis  fetter’d  thoughts  and  empty  pate. 
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FORMALITY. 

Torraality  is  a sure  sign  of  a narrow  soul. 

Knox. 

IPride,  timidity,  retirement,  or  stupidity 
may  be  the  cause  of  formality.  It  throws  an 
obscurity  over  the  character;  but  though  it  ap- 
pears like  the  absence  of  passion,  it  is  no  real 
check  upon  its  violence,  for  formality  is  not 
truth,  and  nothing  but  truth  is  a real  monitor. 

Therefore  how  much  formality  soever,  or 
sanctity,  or  any  extraordinary  affectation  of 
manner  you  see  a person  possess,  do  not  ex- 
pect the  less  selfishness  or  violence  on  that 
account;  for  real  virtue  is  always  modest, 
mild,  and  sweet,  and  w'ould  rather  mingle  with 
mankind  than  seek  to  distinguish  itself  from 
them. 

In  a very  formal  person  you  may  expect 
strong  prejudices  and  much  obstinacy.  ' It 
happens  chiefly  to  persons  of  narrow  intellects. 
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By  the  deportment  in  moments  of  surprise, 
or  upon  occasions  that  particularly  call  forth 
the  feelings,  you  may  form  a pretty  clear 
judgment  what  is  the  cause  of  formality;  for 
if  it  is  not  owing  to  pride,  or  an  unsocial  tem- 
per, or  apathy,  at  moments  of  great  emergen- 
cy, gleams  of  nature  will  break  forth,  and  shine 
in  all  their  native  lustre. 

We  have  said  formality  is  unfavourable  to 
the  understanding,  it  is  so  too  to  the  temper. 
It  is  not  abstemious,  and  yet  it  chills  all  plea- 
sure in  the  very  moment  of  enjoyment,  its 
enjoyments  are  therefore  hideous. 

The  child  of  folly  and  of  vice. 

Formality,  an  imp  deform’d, 

With  wisdom’s  semblance  wotdd  entice 
The  ignorant  and  uninform’d. 

But  wisdom  shuns  such  narrow  tricks. 

And,  with  an  unaffected  air, 

No  "greater  gravity  will  fix 

Than  what  the  theme  will  really  bear. 
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AVARICE. 


Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  Hell ! 

Milton. 

F EW  passions  are  more  frigid  than  this. 
It  is  unrelenting  and  steely.  It  induces  cruelty 
and  brutality.  It  nat  only  hardens  the  temper, 
but  renders  the  mind  gross,  and  delights  not  in 
mental  exertions.  It  is  a thirsty  sponge,  which 
drinks  up  whatever  is  excellent.  It  is  a cor- 
morant which  is  never  satisfied. 

And  vet  it  will,  in  the  varieties  of  human 
nature,  sometimes  combine  with  probity,  some- 
times with  sensibility,  sometimes  with  bene- 
volence. But  as  it  is  imperious,  it  seldom 
suffers  any  virtue  to  stand  in  competition  against 
it;  so  that  an,  avaricious  man  is  hard  to  be 
trusted. 

Avarice  takes  a very  contracted  view  of  ob- 
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jects,  and  is  incapable  of  looking  at  more  than 
one  point  at  once.  Pos.session  is  of  more 
force  with  it  than  utility,  and  there  have  been 
instances  of  it  benumbing  the  faculties  so  far, 
that  people  have  preferred  the  possession  of  a 
small  treasure  which  they  could  contemplate 
at  a view,  to  the  certain  prospect  of  im- 
mense wealth  which  was  not  present. 

After  this,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  that 
it  is  unfavourable  to  the  intellects,  though 
very  sensible  people  will  imUbe  it;  yet  in  that 
instance  they  lose  their  comparing  reason,  for 
avarice  never  calculates.  It  is  also  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  temper,  and  is  sensual,  though  its 
enjoyments  would  scruple  the  use  of  a grain  of 
sand  ; yet  it  has  a continual  appetite,  without 
ever  daring  to  satisfy  it. 

A self-tormenting,  cruel  pang, 

Av’rice  on  all  her  train  inflicts ; 

Perpetual  -evils  o’er  them  hang. 

Which  ev’ry  pleasure  interdicts. 

They  sigh  for  more,  however  much 
Kind  fortune  has  their  treasures  blest. 

And  ev’ry  blooming  rose  they  touch 
Is  wither’d  with  a deadly  pest, 

VOL.  H.  C 
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' IModesty  is  more  fair  within 

Than  from  without  herform-is  seen  ; 

So  thick  a veil  her  charms  disguise, 

Tliey’re  seldom  seen  by  mortal  eyes. 

MAN  may  be  modest  without  being  bash- 
ful, and  he  may  be  bashful  without  being 
modest.  Bashfulness  consists  in  a general  diffi- 
dence, which  has  a strong  affinity  to  cowardice 
in  the  presence  of  all  strangers.  Modesty  is  a 
subdued  sense  of  personal  merit,  a certain 
humility  of  mind. 

Every  body  fancies  he  likes  modesty;  if 
you  ask  the  opinion  of  a thousand,  they  will 
all  in  the  abstract  tell  you  tliey  admiie  a mo- 
dest manner ; but  in  fact,  a modest  manner 
seldom  or  never  pleases.  A little  easy  assur- 
ance is  ten  times  more  captivating  to  mankind, 
though  none  of  them  will  own  it. 
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There  is  little  doubt  but  that  people  really 
think  they  like  modesty  ; but  the  description  is 
all  they  like:  the  reality  is  too  clumsy,  too 
awkward,  too  inanimate, 
j Blu.shing  is  a decided  disadvantage,  unless  it 
be  the  glow  of  courage.  To  blush  from  mo- 
desty, and  to  look,  is  impossible;  and  no  face 
can  well  appear  confused,  averted,  and  deprived 
of  harmony,  which  cannot  subsist  without 
composure. 

Modesty  prevents  a man  from  evincing  him- 
self. Emotions  are  struggling  in  his  mind, 
tijat  he  cannot  place  in  order,  and  which  he 
dares  not  to  manifest : they  become  disorder, 
and  his  wounded  physiognomy  is  a heap  of 
ruins. 

There  is  an  approach  to  mode.sty,  which  is 
notan  obliteration,  but  only  a restraint;  this 
species  of  it  may  add  interest  to  manner, 
whilst  it  allows  a man  to  display  himself ; but 
real  and  extensive  modesty  is  as  a cloud  before 
the  sun,  that  darkens  the  face  of  nature. 
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Modesty,  though  a virtue,  is  no  man’s  friend. 
All  virtues  have  a reward,  but  the  reward  of 
modesty  is  certainly  not  in  this  world.  It  is 
unfavourable  to  the  understanding,  but  not  to 
the  temper,  though  it  is  sensual. 

The  wight  opprest  by  modest  fear, 

At  virtue’s  shrine  may  be  enroll’d  j 

But  honour  never  can  come  near. 

Though  gifted  ’hove  the  price  of  gold. 

Mankind  will  never  seek  the  gem. 

That  dwells  in  such  unfathom’d  caves ; 

’Twill  live  and  fade  unknown  to  them, 

Lost  in  the  dark  abyss  of  waves. 
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The  conscious  eye  of  phrensied  feaj 
Shrinks  from  fancy’s  shadowy  form  j 
A thought,  a dream  can  bring  despair, 

And  change  his  sunshine  into  storm. 

A-N  exemption  from  this  passion  is  not  al- 
ways a proof  of  any  thing  noble  in  the  mind. 
The  bravest  men  are  those  who  will  confess 
their  fears.  It  is  not  for  such  an  impotent 
being  as  man  to  challenge  fortune.  There  are 
moments  in  which  a very  courageous  and  man- 
ly heart  may  fail.  And  not  to  fail  when  the 
occasion  surpasses  mortal  powers,  is  want  of 
apprehension  rather  than  excess  of  courage; 
except  the  spirit  be  supported  by  some  high- 
wrought  sentiment  of  glory.  But  in  a com- 
mon opposition  of  human  fortitude  to  disaster 
or  danger,  there  are  limits,  at  which  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  man  to  recoil. 
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A man  who  is  in  reality  a coward  will 
sometimes,  from  shame,  act  the  most  heroic 
part,  in  which  a man  of  superior  courage 
would  fail,  merely  because  he  would  have  the 
bravery  to  dare  to  avow  himself  unequal  to 
the  task.  There  is  a great  deal  of  the  most 
respectable  heroism  in  owning  the  inhrmity  of 
mortal  insufficiency ; and  there  is  more  reason 
to  hope,  that  the  man  who  will  honestly  dare 
to  confess  his  infirmities,  will  display  more 
magnanimity  on  a fair  and  equal  occasion,  than 
the  boastful  fool,  who  would  arrogate  powers 
above  human. 

Fear  carried  to  excess  exceeds  the  occasion, 
and  then  becomes  cowardice : when  only  pro- 
portioned to  the  occasion,  it  is  just  apprehen- 
sion, and  no  disgrace. 

Fear  appears  out  of  action,  and  gives  a tinc- 
ture to  the  conduct.  Bashfulness  is  a species 
of  fear ; though  it  may  be  coupled  with  bravery 
in  the  field,  yet  still  it  has  its  source  in  appre- 
hension. There  is  another  fear,  very  common 
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to  narrow  minds,  which  makes  them  continu- 
ally to  dread  the  opinion  of  the  world,  not  in  a 
moral,  but  in  a satirical  view.  These  people  are 
alwajs  saying,  they  cnnnol  do  .such  a thing,  be- 
cause it  will  have  so  singular  an  appearance; 
and  they  cannot  do  such  a thing,  because  no- 
body else  does  it. 

To  conform  to  the  customs  of  mankind, 
which  these  people  call  “ swimming  with  the 
stream,”  marks  an  enlightened  tiiind,  and  a 
benevolent  heart.  It  is  a liberal  and  philoso- 
phic notion,  to  join  with  the  community ; a 
social  principle,  and  a grace  to  man  ; but  not 
doing  a thing  because  it  would  look  singular, 
or  because  no  one  else  does  it,  is  not  a socia- 
ble principle,  desiring  to  communicate  w'ith 
man,  but  a selfish  fear,  that  shuns  a dretwled 
criticism  it  has  not  ability  or  courage  to  meet. 

To  conform  to  established  customs  iu  gene- 
ral, is  advancing  to  meet  mankind,  shaking 
hands  and  living  with  them ; but  to  avoid  a 
particular  action,  however  convenient,  because 
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it  is  singular,  or  rather  because  it  may  look 
singular,  is  shunning  mankind,  wrapping  up 
the  heart,  and  assuming  a posture  of  defence, 
riie  one  opens  and  warms,  the  other  contracts 
and  deadens. 

It  is  unfavourable  to  the  understanding  and 
the  temper.  It  is  sensual. 

Fear  is  a loathsome,  fell  disease, 

The  meanest  mortal  will  not  own  i 
The  coward  knows  he  cannot  please 
When  for  a hated  coward  known. 

>ill  superstitious  horrors  dwell. 

Nurs’d  by  his  own  prolific  brain, 

Around  his  dark  and  mournful  cell, 

Dispensing  care,  and  thought,  and  pain. 


And  here  closes  the  second  part  of  these  lec- 
tuies,  containing  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
sisting passions,  whose  influence  is  to  shut  out 
impressions  of  reciprocity.  We  shall  proceed 
to  treat  of  the  social  passions,  in  the  third 
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piirt  of  this  work^  whose  activities  exert  them- 
selves upon  others ; in  which  definition,  vice 
as  well  as  virtue  will  often  be  included. 


end  of  part  II. 
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PART  III. 


INTRODUCTION. 


G.  NERALLY  Speaking,  the  development 
of  character  lies  in  small  expressions,  in  mo- 
mentary looks ; in  certain  tones  and  attitudes, 
frequently  unconscious  to  the  actor,  and  un- 
observed by  the  generality  of  spectators.  But 
whoever  can  seize  these,  will  possess  himself 
of  a rich  field  of  analysis.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  rule  given  for  their  detection : experience, 
and  that  intuitive  sense  which  nature  some- 
times bestows,  alone  must  conduct  to  their 
discovery.  But  having  seized  one  such  mark 
of  character,  reflect  upon  it  with  care;  com- 
pare other  men’s  actions  and  manners  with  it. 
Where  you  find  a striking  resemblance,  be  as- 
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suretl  you  have  obtained  a golden  key  to  human 
nature. 

More  than  is  generally  imagined  may  be 
inferred  of  a man’s  character  from  the  style  of 
his  jokes.  It  is  no  mean  adage  that  many  a 
true  word  is  spoken  in  jest.”  VVlien  a man 
jests,  he  is  recreating  himself,  and  it  would 
be  no  recreation,  if  he  did  not  allow  himself 
to  express  freely  what  was  really  congenial  to 
his  feelings.  Not  but  that  many  a one  as- 
sumes in  jest  what  is  glaringly  opposite  to  his 
sentiments  ; yet  this  has  so  much  caricature  in 
it,  that  it  is  usually  easily  seen  through;  whilst, 
if  he  preserves  consistency,  and  dwells  upon 
the  subject  feelingly,  yon  may  conclude  his 
confessions  are  not  far  olf  the  truth. 

From  a person’s  conjectures,  much  may  be 
gathered  of  his  disposition.  Nothing  can  ex- 
cuse dark  and  black  surmises.  They  betray  a 
deadly  and  fiend-like  temper.  The  fearful  are 
always  apprehending  the  w'orst,  but  their  con- 
jectures are  marked  by  despondency. 
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If  a man  of  thirty  pronounces  a woman  of 
the  same  age,  or  a few  years  more,  old,  it  is 
a certain  symptom  that  he  has  no  mode  of 
appretiating  her  but  a sensual  one. 

Many  other  circumstances,  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  world  are  perfectly  unguarded, 
lie  open  to  the  discerning,  and  discover  the 
volume  of  human  nature. 
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SENSIBILITY. 

How  sweetly,  how  divinely  mild 
Is  sensibility’s  fair  child  ! 

But  should  some  wayward  passion  sway, 

How  blighted  is  this  bud  of  May  ? 

« 

IVEany  characters  are  formed  with  the  fairest 
propensities,  which  become  vitiated  by  misery 
or  seduction.  It  is  no  wonder  that  these 
should  exhibit  remnants  of  virtuous  disposi- 
tions. But  you  may  often  observe  vices,  that 
owe  not  their  origin  to  misery  or  particular 
temptation,  in  conjunction  with  some  dissent- 
ing virtue;  for  human  nature  is  but  a mixture 
throughout.  Perhaps  avarice  and  sensibility 
is  as  unnatural  an  association  as  ever  met,  and 
yet  you  may  see  people  who  will  weep  and 
lament,  and  love  a dismal  story,  who  will  not 
give  six  pence  to  relieve  any  one. 

In  youth,  sensibility  carries  with  it  the  strong 
promise  of  virtue.  But  it  is  far  from  being  a 
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positive  virtue  of  itself;  it  can  as  easily  assimi- 
late with  vice ; and  then  the  greater  the  sensi- 
bility, the  more  is  the  power  of  seduction. 
Persons  abounding  in  sensibility  should  be 
careful  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  cardinal 
virtues ; for  it  is  a great  sensualist,  and  borders 
on  the  extreme  of  impurity.  When  it  ha« 
passed  the  bounds  of  reason,  it  is  so  far  from 
promoting  real  gentleness,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  unfeeling.  Those  eyes  that  weep  pro- 
miscuous undistinguishing  tears  at  every  circum- 
stance, and  on  all  occasions,  would  weep,  and  do 
nothing  more,  though  a brother  were  drowning. 

There  are  very  few  characters  superior  to 
the  common  allotment ; it  is  out  of  nature  to 
look  for  them  ; and  therefore  when  extraor- 
dinary pretensions  or  displays  of  virtue  are 
made,  it  is  more  reconcileable  to  the  real 
course  of  things  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of 
the  person,  than  to  suppose  nature  has  been 
exerting  herself  to  make  angels  of  mortals. 
This  maxim  may  sound  harsh  in  the  ears  of 
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youth,  for  in  early  life  there  is  more  candour, 
probity,  and  generosity  than  a man  is  generally 
able  to  retain  as  he  advances;  but  as  it  con- 
ducts to  facts,  and  as  facts  are  what  we  are  in 
search  of,  we  do  not  think  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  reject  it. 

.One  mark  of  vitiated  sensibility  is,  when  it 
delights  in  subjects  of  sorrow  and  torment: 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  women 
professing  the  tenderest  concern,  sympathy,  and 
pity,  nay,  even  horror  at  a murder ; yet  dwell- 
ing upon  it,  enumerating  every  barbarity,  and 
wilfully  searching  after  the  most  deformed 
atrocity:  starting,  shrinking,  shuddering  at ’the 
woeful  guilt  of  the  cruel  catastrophe;  yet  pur- 
suing, devouring,  and  hugging  it  to  their  heart. 
Can  this  be  reconciled  to  real  feeling,  able  to 
appretiate  and  retain  impression.'*  is  it  not 
much  more  like  that  aching  vapidity  which  the 
lowest  class  of  vulgar  possess,  that  craves  with 
preternatural  appetite,  and  rather  than  not  ap- 
pease its  hunger,  wilj  feed  on  cadaverous  food  ? 
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If  they  were  really  hurt  and  really  shocked, 
every  principle  of  nature  would  teach  them  to 
shun  what  gave  them  pain.  But  the  void  must 
be  filled;  filled  with  rubbish  rather  than  left 
empty.  The  real  language  of  such  persons 
ought  to  be  not  ‘ O how  shocking ! how  terrible ! 
how  lamentable!’  but  ‘ O how  entertaining  1 
how  stimulating  I’  for  it  is  an  entertainment 
and  a stimulus  to  them,  though  decency  re- 
quires that  they  should  pronounce  it  shocking 
and  terrible. 

But  though  they  feel  a stimulus  from  it, 
they  know  it  to  be  lugubrious,  and  terrible,  you 
will  say,  and  that  sadness  mixes  with  the  gra- 
tification. It  is  true,  there  is  a state  of  melan- 
choly on  which  the  soul  feeds  ; it  cherishes  its 
griefs,  and  weeps  and  loves.  But  the  mind  that 
has  arrived  at  this  state  seeks  retirement,  and 
is  too  sincere  to  flaunt  its  sorrow  to  the  gaze  of 
every  one.  Whereas  the  murder-loving  gossip 
probes  into  wounds  w'ith  an  indelicate  eager- 
ness, enlarges  horror,  and  delights  to  remain 
near  it. 
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That  melancholy  which  is  refined  and  chaste 
originates  from  love,  and  still  remains  attached 
to  its  object;  but  the  carnivorous  appetite, 
that  preys  upon  indiscriminate  horror,  without 
loving,  or  even  knowing  its  object,  is  no  off- 
spring of  tenderness,  no  evidence  of  a gentle 
temper,  but  the  rude  sentiment  of  a vulgar 
mind,  that  seeks  the  glare  of  company,  and  is 
never  happy  but  in  relating  its  emotions. 
Thus  it  is  not  true  that  the  human  mind  loves 
pain,  it  loves  melancholy  indulgence  when  it 
loves  the  object  that  caused  it:  it  loves  the 
terrible  too  as  a stimulus,  when  vacuum  is 
painful ; but  both  cease  to  wound  before  they 
can  please. 

Melancholy  does  but  grow  into  a loved  in- 
dulgence with  the  influence  of  time ; when  it 
first  happens,  it  is  too  painful  because  too  near, 
and  the  mourner  would  rather  avoid  such  sen- 
sations; but  the  mellowing  hand  of  time  sof- 
tens the  shade,  and  makes  the  heart  love  to 
dwell  with  its  sorrow : still  it  seeks  not  fresh 
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wounds,  but  cherishes  those  it  hus ; nnd  the 
love  of  the  terrible  would  not  carry  its  most 
loquacious  votary  to  wish  terror  to  be  exercised 
upon  itself,  so  that  terror  and  sorrow  are  but 
to  be  borne  at  a distance;  for  there  is  some- 
thing in  them  repugnant  to  the  human  consti- 
tution, notwithstanding  the  mistaken  notion  of 
displaying  sensibility  by  affecting  tlje  love  of 
them^ 

In  consequence  of  these  reflections,  we  ga- 
ther that  the  melancholy  that  arises  not  from 
love  is  impure,  and  the  sensibility  that  exer- 
cises itself  on  promiscuous  and  unknown  ob- 
jects is  impure. 

Tlie  state  of  mind  belonging  to  those  per- 
sons who  fall  under  the  influence  of  method- 
ism,  with  sincere  intentions,  is  nothing  more 
than  a morbid  excrescence  of  sensibility.  The 
passions  are  heated  and  the  mind  softened,  till 
they  are  made  fit  for  religious  raptures.  As 
their  passions  are  kept  continually  awake,  and 
their  judgment  never  suftered  to  be  exerted. 
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they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  emotion, 
and  nothing  is  more  natural  and  easy  than  a 
transition  from  this  celestial  to  terrestrial  aflfec- 
tion  ; the  designing  part  of  them  are  so  sensi- 
ble of  this,  that  when  they  meet  with  a rich 
and  credulous  female  convert,  they  frequently 
depute  one  of  their  youngest  ministers  to  in- 
gratiate himself  into  the  already  prepared 
heart  of  hit:  glowing  votary. 

Tliis  is  tliL  natural  progress  of  the  human 
mind ; curiosity  and  the  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous impel  it  to  the  sublimities  of  religion  in  the 
first  instance;  and  when  it  is  raised  and  filled  with 
such  excessive  emotion,  there  is  a desire  to 
approach  still  nearer,  which  as  mortal  frailty 
cannot  accomplish  towards  celestial  objects, 
the  panting  heart  admits  of  a substitute  in  ter- 
restrial ones.  Hence,  out  of  much  ungovern- 
able fervour,  old  people  will  bequeath  their 
property  amongst  methodists,  and  many  in- 
fatuated devotees  who  have  no  property  to 
gratify  their  sensibility  by  bestow'ing,  lose  their 
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senses  under  the  continual  impression  of  fer- 
vours, without  a definite  object. 

We  pronounce  that  sensibility  impure  which 
seeks  to  display  itself,  and  turns  its  streaming 
wounds  to  the  gaze  of  every  one.  When  na- 
ture really  suffers,  she  shrinks  and  falls,  and 
being  conscious  of  a defeat,  she  instinctively 
retires  to  conceal  the  season  of  her  distress ; 
for  the  human  mind  loves  not  naturally  to 
exhibit  itself  in  ruins.  Some  adventitious  mo- 
tive is  requisite  to  induce  this,  as  the  vanity  of 
being  admired  for  so  much  feeling,  or  the  wish 
to  excite  pity  and  relief. 

Some  people  will  unnecessarily  commence 
the  subject  of  their  woes  to  a promiscuous 
audience,  and  work  them  up  till  all  the  trap- 
pings of  sensibility  appear.  Such  farcical  tra- 
gedy is  no  better  than  a mere  manufactory  of 
tears;  and  of  such  persons  it  may  be  said, 
that  their  eyes  weep,  but  their  hearts  never 
do. 

Another  indelicate  effort  at  much  feeling 
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is  to  dig  up  the  sorrows  of  others^  and  under 
pretence  of  abounding  in  compassion,  to  tor- 
ture those  wounds  of  which  nature  never 
endued  them  with  a conception. 

Real  sensibility  is  a retiring,  not  a social 
passion,  and  is  ever  accompanied  by  modesty, 
and  often  a degree  of  timidity  which  inclines 
it  to  solitude ; and  therefore  it  is  more  conge- 
nial to  women  than  to  men. 

Sensibility  is  not  favourable  to  the  intellects, 
tliough  it  is  possible  for  a very  sensible  person 
to  possess  a considerable  share.  Yet  when  we 
see  contrarieties  meet,  we  must  not  conclude 
that  they  have  ceased  to  be  incongruous.  In 
the  last  case  we  must  suppose  that  had  the 
person  possessed  more  of  the  one,  he  had  pos- 
sessed less  of  the  other. 

Sensibility  confuses  the  mind,  and  crowds 
objects  without  allowing  time  to  analyze,  or 
learning  to  inspect  them.  As  it  is  not  a posi- 
tive virtue  of  itself,  but  only  capable  of  be- 
coming such  under  the  influence  of  reason. 
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when  under  such  restraint,  it  is  favourable  to 
the  temper;  when  not,  it  is  extremely  injuri- 
ous, promoting  irritability,  selfishness,  and  all 
the  war  of  passion.  In  this  state  its  very  soft- 
ness, its  pity,  is  more  a cloud  of  romance  than 
any  real  feeling  or  kind-heartedness.  And  you 
may  frequently  see  a person  of  this  ungoverned 
sensibility,  kindly  feeding  birds  and  beasts, 
and  cruelly  starving  her  own  children. 

Sensibility  is  extremely  sensual. 

How  many  rocks  suiTOund  the  maid 
Hy  sensibility  betray’d ; 

Her  very  pray’rs  may  turn  to  harm, 

Too  wildly  and  devoutly  warm. 

Reason  should  ever  wait  beside 
This  wand’ring meteor,  to  guide; 

With  her  she  gives  a steady  light. 

And  grows  more  eminently  bright. 
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All  human  weal  and  woe,  learn  thou  to  make  thine  own  ! 

Be.'VTTIE. 

Some  may  think  that  to  separate  these  two 
passions,  is  to  make  a distinction  witliout  a 
difference;  but  those  who  think  twice,  will 
meet  with  many  characters  who  possess  much 
clear,  rational  humanity,  without  that  over- 
flowing sensibility  ; and  others  who  abound  in  a 
romantic  strain  of  sentiment  without  an  en- 
larged, solid,  and  permanent  concern  for  their 
fellow-beings. 

Sensibility  acts  rather  by  melting  at  particu- 
lar instances;  humanity  embraces  the  general 
interests  of  mankind  : humanity  is  rather  the 
fruit  of  reflection  than  of  feeling,  and  proceeds 
calmly,  orderly,  yet  efficiently  in  its  offices; 
yet  when  it  has  accomplished  relief,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  a benign  satisfaction.  The  generous 
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Howard,  who  spent  his  life  and  fortune  in 
visiting  and  relieving  prisons,  was  a noble 
instance  of  humanity.  And  if  we  may  rely 
upon  the  sincerity  of  statesmen,  Wilber  force 
is  an  instance  of  humanity  in  procuring  the 
repeal  of  the  slave-trade. 

If  a man  possess  an  enlarged  understanding 
and  a clear  judgment,  he  will  seldom  fail  to 
possess  humanity,  because  a conviction  of 
the  propriety  of  attending  to  the  importance 
of  human  interests  is  already  impressed  upon 
his  mind  ; and  knowing  ho\v  much  more  is  to 
be  gained  by  discharging  than  by  neglecting 
that  duty,  he  would  be  singularly  depraved 
indeed  if  he  should  neglect  it. 

Sensibility  often  laments  without  relieving; 
humanity  often  relieves  without  lamenting. 
Humanity  is  more  an  attribute  of  the  mind ; 
sensibility,  of  the  heart : humanity  is  a clear 
view  of  the  rights,  injuries,  capabilities,  and 
disfigurements  of  man,  attended  by  a calm 
but  understanding  wish  to  place  him  in  the 
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most  advantageous  situation ; not  with  regard 
to  the  gratification  of  his  feelings  as  a sensi- 
tive being,  but  in  regard  to  his  honour  as  a 
moral  agent.  But  as  the  moral  and  physical 
state  of  man  are  so  intimately  blended  together 
in  this  life,  that  they  frequently  meet  in  the 
same  path,  humanity  often  bears  the  appear- 
ance and  assumes  the  actions  of  sensibility. 
A philosopher  considers  the  advantage  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  and  acts  with  humanity.  A 
woman  and  a child  receive  an  impression  of 
the  feelings,  and  shew  sensibility. 

Sensibility  considers  nothing  but  feeling, 
guarantees  no  permanent  interest,  and  offers  no 
relief  beyond  the  present  moment.  It  often 
wanders  from  its  purpose ; and  after  the  warm 
effusions  of  its  first  instant,  is  liable  to  be  be- 
trayed by  some  other  passion.  Humanity  is 
ever  steady  to  its  purpose,  and  is  never  hurried 
into  excess,  or  betrayed  from  its  intention. 
A man  of  sensibility  sees  none  but  the  object 
before  him,  and  gives  away  every  thing  with- 
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out  reserve;  a man  of  humanity  has  the  whole 
world  continually  before  him,  and  he  gives  no 
more  than  what  will  allow  him  the  prospect 
of  giving  again. 

Humanity  is  the  attribute  of  man ; sensibi- 
lity of  woman. 

Humanity  is  favourable  to  the  understanding, 
by  promoting  investigation  and  comparison, 
.and  also  by  enlarging  the  ideas;  it  is  favourable 
to  the  temper,  being  cool ; it  is  abstemious. 

O ! reason’s  first  and  eldest  bom, 

Humanity  ! whom  none  may  scorn ; 

Most  sober,  mild,  sublime,  and  great. 

Let  princes  on  thy  footsteps  wait. 

Thy  blessings,  wholesome  to  the  mind. 

No  poison’d  stings  e’er  leave  behind ; 

For  conscience  bade  them  first  increase— 

To  conscience  they  return  in  peace. 
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The  man  ■who  is  not  moved  with  what  he  reads, 

That  takes -not  fire  at  patriotic  deeds, 

Unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  the  brave, 

- Is  base  in  kind,  and  bora  to  be  a slave. 

COWI’ER. 

'\  ERY  different  minds  possess  this  passion  j 
and  indeed  every  passion  receives  a modifica- 
tion from  the  individual.  The  patriotism  of 
an  enlarged  and  enlightened  mind  is  of  a very 
distinct  complexion  from  that  of  a mind  vul- 
gar and  unreflecting:  the  one  glows  with  all 
the  exalted  notions  of  honour,  alFection,  and 
glory;  the  other  is  capable  of  little  more  than 
the  love  of  his  country,  because  it  is  his  own 
party,  and  his  vanity  is  concerned  for  it. 

It  requires  much  education  and  generous 
thinking  to  be  a real  patriot— a mind  that  no 
only  exults  in  its  country’s  success,  but  is 
willing  to  contribute  every  exertion  to  promote 
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that  success,  and  who,  if  occasion  demand, 
would  cheerfully  die  to  serve  or  to  save  it.  A 
vulgar  man  will  exult  very  heartily,  very  inso- 
lently in  his  country’s  success ; but  in  the 
moment  of  disaster,  instead  of  the  calm  'dig- 
nity which  an  elevated  mind  feels,  he  shuns  the 
personal  contest,  and  sinks  into  despondency. 

To  love  our  country  while  prosperous  is  not 
enough ; w'e  should  also  love  it  when  in  dan- 
ger, when  depressed,  when  surrounded  by 
ruin  : then  we  should  think  it  dearer  than  life, 
and  hesitate  not  to  expose  ourselves  to  danger, 
suffering,  and  death. 

Patriotism  is  the  duty  of  every  individual 
who  lives  under  a government,  for  it  is  a base 
and  slavish  state  of  existence  to  take  things 
merely  as  they  happen,  w'ithout  feeling  or  re- 
flection; but  as  men  advance  more  forward 
in  public  life  than  w^omen,  it  is  particularly 
incumbent  on  them.  Those  W'ho  fill  public 
offices  of  trust  and  dignity,  in  time  of  peril 
and  calamity,  ought  to  make  patriotism  mount 
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above  every  personal  and  domestic  claim,  and 
resign  the  first  passion  of  the  soul. 

Patriotism  is  favourable  to  the  understand- 
ing in  its  mode,  though  not  in  its  essence  : in 
its  mode  it  promotes  extensive  consideration  ; 
in  its  essence  it  is  a mere  passion.  It  is  not 
favourable  to  the  temper,  because  it  is  violent 
aud  imperious.  It  is  sensual. 

If  e’er  our  country  should  expire, 

What  man  existence  could  desire  ? 

The  life  we  live  is  freedom’s  breath, 

If  that  should  cease,  then  welcome  death. 

But  while  the  country’s  weal  is  sound. 

The  meanest  wretch  that  crawls  the  ground 
Has  gen’rous  heat  within  his  breast. 

By  all  a nation’s  voice  confest. 
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Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  the  world  ! 

Younc. 

A ssociATioNS  of  persons  are  very  fre- 
quent, but  it  is  to  be  feared  whether  friend- 
ships are  so  or  not.  Similarity  of  character, 
long  acquaintance,  warmth  of  attachment  to 
manners,  are  not  sufficient  to  merit  the  name 
of  friendship.  Its  foundation  ought  to  be  a 
sense  of  merit  in  the  object;  and  its  effect 
ought  to  be,  generosity  and  constancy  enough 
to  encourage  that  merit  through  life,  consist- 
ently with  other  duties. 

An  intimacy  with  a person  because  of  civi- 
lities received  may  be  gratitude ; but  certainly 
it  is  not  friendship,  unless  accompanied  with  a 
sincere  conviction  of  merit.  Mutual  inter- 
est, prepossession  of  fancy,  subserviency  of 
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one  party  to  the  humours  of  the  other,  are 
the  usual  sources  of  friendship.  Real  friend- 
ship is  a very  exalted  sentiment,  and  leads  to 
the  love  of  Christ  and  of  God;  for  it  interests 
itself  for  the  eternal  as  well  as  the  temporal  wel- 
fare of  its  object,  and  delights  in  considering 
its  perfect  communion  iti  those  abodes  where 
the  .souls  of  the  blest  shall  be  employed  in  ren- 
dering homage  to  the  Supreme,  uninterrupted 
by  the  storms  of  passion. 

It  is  the  preference  of  another  before  our- 
selves, whom  we  love  so  truly,  that  we  prefer 
their  honour  and  welfare  to  being  gratified  by 
their  much  loved  society,  and  would  relinquish 
that  pleasure  rather  than  tarnish  them  ; there- 
fore friendship  gives  up  its  own  good  for  the 
good  of  its  object. 

The  season  of  adversity  is  said  to  be  the 
touchstone  of  friendship;  and  yet  we  often  see 
those  other  associations,  that  come  not  under 
this  definition,  withstand  the  trial  in  an  enii- 
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nent  degree ; for  so  much  is  man  the  creature 
of  habit,  and  so  disposed  is  the  human  soul  to 
sympathy,  that  what  has  been  long  acted  and 
professed,  steals  an  imperceptible  influence 
over  the  mind,  and  a sycophant  may  learn  in 
some  degree  to  love  the  object  he  has  long 
flattered,  provided  that  object  shall  treat  him 
with  uniform  kindness. 

Adversity  then  is  not  the  greatest  trial  of 

friendship  : he  who  sacrifices  his  own  interest 

and  feelings  is  the  truest  friend.  Should  a 

man,  from  the  generous  consideration  of  the 
> 

happiness  of  both  parties,  give  up  a lover  to 
a friend,  that  man  would  deserve  the  richest 
palm  that  ever  adorned  a human  being.  And  he 
who,  from  a noble  consideration  of  his  friend’s 
welfare,  should  agree  to  be  separated  from 
him  for  ever,  has  reached  the  true  spirit  of 
that  angelic  sentiment. 

Friendship  is  not  favourable  to  the  under- 
standing, but  it  is  extremely  so  to  the  temper; 
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though  when  a man  espouses  the  suffering 
cause  of  a friend,  it  may  render  him  violent, 
and  prove  unfavourable.  It  is  sensual. 

Holiest  bond  of  human  ties, 

Friendship,  among  the  good  and  wise. 

Is  heaven’s  best  prototype  below. 

The  soft’ner  of  divided  woe. 

She  lightens  grief  of  half  its  load. 

And  doubles  all  that’s  sweet  and  good, 

O ! staff  of  pilgrims,  hope  of  pain, 

V’ouchsafe  with  mortals  to  remain  1 
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All  nature  owns  the  potent  spell 
That  love  employs  to  fix  his  reign  ; 

A something  reason  cannot  tell, 

Fountain  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

E^very  character  under  the  sun  gives  a new 
tinge  to  this  passion : to  describe  it  is  not 
impossible,  as  Mr.  Locke  says  ; but  it  would 
be  to  describe  every  individual  in  human  na- 
ture. One  man  loves  one  way,  and  another 
another  way ; yet  this  is  true,  that  association 
is  so  native  and  rooted  a principle  of  our  con- 
stitution, that  very  rare  and  eccentric  indeed 
are  those  constitutions  who  are  destitute  of  it. 

Mr.  Locke  has  got  an  idea,  that  if  any  one 
could  truly  describe  love,  the  description 
would  cause  the  emotion — a very  extraordinary 
conclusion  for  so  able  a reasoner.  He  might 
as  well  say,  that  to  describe  a battle  w ould 
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cause  the  battle  to  appear.  It  is  singular 
enough  that  Locke  should  say  this  of  love,  and 

not  of  any  other  passion. 

Love  is  not  a thing  existent  in  itself,  it  must 
have  an  object  5 without  that  object,  to  realize 
and  condense,  as  it  were,  to  a focus,  a man 
might  play  with  the  description  as  long  as  he 
would,  without  damage,  or  being  a bit  the 
wiser.  But  when  the  object  who  is  adapted 
to  the  feelings  appears,  there  is  no  longer  oc- 
casion for  description:  nature  completes  by 
herself  what  reason  and  eloquence  toils  at  in 
vain.  Not  that  language  is  inadequate,  but  the 
object  is  wanting  to  give  life  to  the  description. 

If  to  stir  up  emotions  of  love  is  not  pos- 
sible, what  makes  novels  dangerous  to  female 
youth  f The  descriptions  they  afford  are  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  highly  seductive  to  the 
imagination,  on  the  well  - grounded  notion 
that  all  the  pre-dispositions  are  capable  of  be- 
ing affected,  which  renders  the  young  peruser 
a ready  prey  to  the  first  object  who  may  pre- 
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sent  himself.  It  certainly  is  not  in  the  power 
of  every  vulgar  orator  to  raise  the  passion  of 
love;  it  requires  consummate  skill  in  the  choice 
of  expression,  and  a fine  knowledge  of  the 
human  soul.  And,  after  all,  the  same  descrip- 
tion could  only  be  applicable  to  a certain  class 
of  minds ; for  it  would  require  a different 
one  to  move  minds  of  other  sentiments. 

There  prevails  a vulgar  notion,  that  the 
human  heart  is  capable  of  loving  truly  only 
once.  There  may  indeed  be  some  feeble  and 
inanimate  minds,  whose  energies  may  be 
exhausted,  and  whose  courage  may  be  dis- 
mayed by  a single  disappointment ; but  these 
are  cold  or  sullen  characters.  Instead  of  be- 
ing incapacitated  from  loving,  a generous  and 
glowing  temper,  united  to  a sensible  and  in- 
telligent mind,  would  love  with  more  tender- 
ness and  fidelity  for  being  aware  of  and  having 
forgiven  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  It  is 
true  only,  that  pride  and  moroseness  will  ren- 
der a person  the  victim  of  disappointment. 
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and  disable  him  from  again  experiencing  the 
soft  emotion  of  love. 

In  an  enlarged  and  strong  mind,  love  does 
not  make  such  havoc  as  in  a weak  one  ; not 
that  it  is  less  capable  of  loving,  but  because 
it  has  more  resources.  It  certainly  is  the  most 
powerful  passion  of  the  mind  ; and  when  there 
is  not  a capability  of  other  pursuits,  it  often 
engrosses  and  destroys.  To  die  for  love  is  no 
proof  of  tenderne.ss,  but  of  stupidity  of  mind 
and  obstinacy  of  temper.  The  narrower  the 
mind,  the  more  it  is  liable  to  be  devoured  by 
whatever  predominates  over  it. 

If  there  was  such  a superabundance  of  ten- 
derness that  life  itself  must  be  the  forfeit  of 
its  wounds,  it  would  appear  also  on  other  oc- 
casions; but  you  may  see  people  dying  for  love 
who  have  not  docility  enough  to  give  up  a 
common  argument.  And  why  do  they  die  ? 
because  they-  have  not  docility  enough  to  sub- 
mit to  the  correction  of  disappointment.  In 
violent  minds,  love  will  be  a violent  passion 
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like  all  the  rest.  Violent  unconquerable  love 
shews  the  fury,  not  the  tenderness  of  the  dis- 
position. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  to  conquer  this  most  violent  of  all  pro- 
pensities requires  strength  of  mind ; but  in 
some  dispositions,  levity  and  pride  w'ill  answer 
the  end  as  well. 

A furious  man  loves  furiously;  he  can  scarce- 
' ly  bear  the  object  out  of  his  sight;  and  is  mad 
when  he  sees  another  enjoy  that  attention 
which  he  would  himself  engross.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  passion,  he  thinks  less  of 
cherishing  the  object  of  it,  than  of  gratifying 
himself.  He  would  not  forego  his  love  though 
the  misery  of  its  object  should  ensue  ; nor  has 
he  any  idea  of  giving  a happiness  of  which  he 
must  not  participate. 

The  phlegmatic  love  very  rationally,  and 
take  plenty  of  time  to  consider  whether  every 
thing  is  proper  and  advisable,  before  they 
allow  themselves  to  feel  the  warm  emotion; 
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and  when  at  length  they  have  gravely  and  duly 
made  up  iheir  minds  to  be  in  love,  it  is  always 
with  such  prudent  reserve,  that  in  case  of  any 
mishap  they  soon  recover,  and  are  ready  to 
love  again  as  rationally  and  as  coolly  as  ever. 
Yet  in  youth,  so  congenial  is  love  to  the  soul, 
that  even  these  will  sometimes  suffer  severely 
from  disappointed  affection  ; and  having  ori- 
ginally but  a slender  stock  of  tenderness,  their 
next  choice  is  generally  from  such  motives 
as  render  the  connubial  state  a blank. 

The  selfish  and  mean  have  their  loves;  and 
love  with  a thousand  subterfuges  and  strata- 
gems. It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  those 
people  would  be  soon  appeased  by  a good 
jointure,  for  the  loss  of  a beloved  object. 

The  volatile  and  fickle  will  love  most  merrily 
a thousand  times,  and  laugh  themselves  out 
of  it,  without  remembering  one  for  whom 
they  have  sighed. 

The  sensual  love  a great  many,  but  soon 
forget;  they  have  no  friendship  in  their  love, 
because  they  hold  no  mental  intercourse. 
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The  morose  love,  and  sometimes  (for  man 
is  exquisitely  various)  forget  all  their  natural 
gloom,  and  become  humanized  and  tame, 
nay,  sometimes  ridiculously  elated  ; but  na- 
ture generally  returns,  and  after  marriage  the 
gay  plumage  fades. 

When  a man  of  dissipation  loves,  -it  is  often 
with  more  than  ordinary  truth,  tenderness,  and 
delicacy  j because  it  must  be  something  very 
exalted  that  can  recall  home  his  wild  imagina- 
tion, and  concentrate  those  feelings  so  much 
accustomed  to  wander.  And  this  is  the  reason 
for  which  a reformed  rake  is  said  to  make  the 
best  husband. 

Men  of  business  have  generally  little  senti- 
ment in  love ; they  too  often  marry  to  make 
their  house  comfortable  and  secure,  and  there- 
fore the  mind  of  the  lady  is  sometimes  not 
sufficiently  considered.  If  she  has  a tolera- 
ble person,  and  especially  if  she  has  a tolera- 
ble fortune,  they  fancy  they  have  made  just 
,such  a bargain  as  they  wished  for;  and  con- 
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aider  it  with  nearly  the  same  emotions  they 
consider  any  other  bargain  in  the  way  of  trade. 
Yet  we  willingly  allow  that  the  numerous  in- 
stances to  the  contrary  form  a respectable 
class  in  society. 

The  melancholy  make  the  most  romantic 
lovers,  and  use  all  quaint  conceits  of  valuing 
trifles  belonging  to  the  object  of  their  love, 
and  are  tediously  interested  about  the  smallest 
concern  relative  to  the  said  divinity;  which  is 
always  insipid  and  ridiculous  to  others.  They 
love  and  despair,  and  despair  and  love,  till  they 
love  despair  itself;  and  fancy  themselves  ten 
times  more  in  love  than  they  really  are.  But 
this  is  an  error  common  to  all  lovers. 

Love  being  that  passion  which  is  to  cement 
an  union  for  life  between  people  who  per- 
haps never  saw  each  other  a few  months  be- 
fore, must  necessarily  be  very  strong,  or  it 
could  not  answer  so  powerful  a purpose.  The 
force  of  this  influence  being  felt  at  the  time, 
the  fond  lover  never  doubts  jhat  it  is  as  per- 
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inaneiit  as  strong;  though,  in  reality,  a conti- 
nuance of  acquaintance  at  least  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  up,  if  not  a succession  of  kind 
offices  and  civilities.  But  of  this  no  lover 
can  bear  to  think. 

There  is  something  so  divine  in  loving  and 
being  beloved,  that  every  one  who  has  expe- 
rienced it  a single  moment,  wishes  to  believe 
it  self-existent  and  eternal ; and  indeed,  among 
the  varieties  of  human  nature  there  may  be 
some  weak  and  soft  minds,  and  some  rigid  and 
inflexible  ones,  which,  when  once  under  the 
full  direction  of  love,  continue  to  vibrate  in 
that  direction  for  w-ant  of  force  in  the  one, 
and  of  versatility  in  the  other,  to  take  another. 
Such  people  dignify  their  helplessness  and  ob- 
stinacy with  the  name  of  constancy.  But  we 
are  too  reciprocal  beings  to  be  able  to  perfect 
any  very  beautiful  or  giand  act  alone  ; there- 
fore whatever  tends  to  monotise  our  faculties 
and  existence  has  a tendency  to  vice. 

Constancy  is  not  that  sulky  sentiment  that 
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retires  from  the  world  to  feed  on  continual 
abortion;  it  means  nothing  more  than  a pure 
and  faithful  attachment  to  some  living  object, 
whose  kind  affection  merits  all  the  love  a 
heart  can  feel. 

The  sanguine  love  very  beautifully  ; they  are 
not  only  liberal  of  their  affection,  but  they 
generously  ascribe  perfections  to  the  selected 
object;  there  is  a continual  animation  in  their 
passion,  and  those  are  the  people  who  will 
quarrel  and  forgive  a thousand  and  a thousand 
times.  The  impetuosity  of  their  emotions, 
however,  renders  them  the  victim  of  jealousy ; 
and  though  they  bless  largely,  they  are  apt  to 
be  troublesome,  unless  they  meet  with  a mind 
as  impassioned  as  their  own;  yet  they  beautify 
their  tenderness  with  much  sentiment,  for  they 
have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  object  they  love, 
or  rather  adore,  that  they  never  think  they  can 
address  them  too  highly,  or  shew  them  too 
much  observance. 
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The  grave  tumble  deeply  in  love,  and  love 
with  all  possible  solemnity,  except — for  love  is 
a curious  touchstone  of  the  character— except 
the  inspiring  passion  awakens  dormant  facul- 
ties, and  brings  forth  animation  unknown  be- 
fore; then  the  formal  lover  is  sometimes  the 
most  antic  monkey  in  society. 

The  bashful  lover  sighs  till  he  almost  sighs 
himself  away,  before  he  resolves  with  a pro- 
digious effort  to  disburthen  his  mind  ; and  when 
he  does  summon  up  resolution,  it  is  with  such 
steril  conciseness,  and  with  so  bad  a grace, 
that  he  does  not  much  recommend  his  cause. 
Upon  these  men,  refusals  sink  very  deep, 
and  often  deter  them  from  any  further  applica- 
tion to  others. 

As  to  women  they  all  wish  to  marry,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  splendid  thing  that  can 
happen  to  them^  the  only  means  by  which 
they  can  alter  their  condition  in  life.  If  they 
do  not  advance  in  rank,  they  acquire  much 
consequence  in  the  character  of  a matron. 
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which  as  a spinster  they  cannot  possess.  And 
then  the  duties  of  a mistress  of  a house  deve- 
lops and  exercises  all  the  Jatent  energy  and 
genius  of  which  most  of  them  are  possessed. 

Added  to  these  considerations,  women  are 
necessarily  romantic  and  inclined  to  love,  from 
the  frivolity  of  their  education  and  pursuits. 
Marriage  is  the  object  and  very  mode  of  their 
existence,  towards  which  they  are  taught  to 
direct  every  exertion  and  wish:  accordingly, 
to  charm  the  men  forms  a part  of  every  action 
of  a woman’s  life.  But  as  they  are  really  sus- 
ceptible, the  softness  of  their  disposition  and 
the  importance  of  the  object  make  them  more 
frequently  the  victims  of  disappointment  than 
the  men.  Men  may  hope  to  repair  the  loss, 
or  at  any  rate  it  is  to  them  simply  the  loss  of  a 
lover ; whilst  to  a woman  it  is  perhaps  the  irre- 
parable loss  of  a lover,  for  she  must  abide  her 
chance  for  another.  It  is  also  the  loss  of  all 
the  , consequence  to  which  she  looked  for- 
ward as  a married  woman,  and  all  the  charm- 
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ing  importance  of  being  mistress  of  a house. 
The  loss  of  a lover,  therefore,  to  a woman  is 
the  abolition  of  all  her  plans  of  life,  for  she 
can  make  no  effort  herself  to  restore  them; 
she  must  wait  to  be  chosen  again,  which  being 
a thing  she  cannot  ensure,  whenever  she  has 
been  chosen  and  disappointed  she  is  ruined. 

Another  difference  betvveen  the  disappoint- 
ments of  men  and  women  is,  that  the  pursuits 
of  women  are  so  sedentary  and  so  trifling, 
that  they  do  not  form  a sufficient  influence  to 
divert  the  attention,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  are  left  the  prey  of  continual  mortification; 
while  a man  plunges  in  the  interesting  vortex 
of  business,  and  loses  reflection  and  sorrow' ; 
beside,  the  native  courage  and  superior  energy 
of  man  rise  in  resistance,  and  will  not  suffer 
him  to  sink  the  slave  of  an  unbecoming  soft- 
ness, which  woman  cherishes  as  an  ornament. 

There  is  something  in  love  which,  like  in- 
toxication, alters  the  whole  character.  A per- 
son in  love  is  unusually  desirous  of  appearing 
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amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  beloved  object, 
therefore  every  energy,  every  delicacy  which  be- 
fore lay  dormant  is  called  forth  ; and  some- 
times a store  displayed  which  to  common  ob- 
servers was  lost. 

When  a person  has  been  in  love,  and  disap- 
pointed, a tolerable  notion  may  be  formed  of 
the  dignity,  sensibility,  ductility,  and  strength  of 
the  character.  But  there  is  something  in  these 
trials  which  human  nature  in  general  is  not  cal- 
culated to  endure  with  advantage.  Many  minds 
are  overcome,  and  most  tempers  are  hui  t by 
them.  Few  escape  a material  alteration  of  cha- 
racter : some  become  gayer — these  are  they 
who  cannot  bear  the  scenes  which  memory 
would  present,  and  who  therefore  hush  reflec- 
tion in  forced  mirth  ; some  become  careless  — 
this  is  the  deadly  symptom  of  extinguished 
hope;  some  are  sour,  and  indulge  a degree  of 
inoroseness — this  is  as  convalescent  a state  as 
any,  and  from  this  a person  may  be  expected 
to  recover : it  is  a wound,  but  it  may  suppu  • 
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rate  and  heal.  But  carelessness  and  dissipa- 
tion  are  the  deadly  prognostics  of  paralysis,  to 
-which  nothing  can  give  new  life. 

The  female  sex  egregioiisly  mistake,  if  they 

/ 

fancy  that  a man  is  very  much  in  love  with 
them  every  time  they  are  addressed : it  is  true, 
that  most  men  put  on  the  appearance  of  love, 
for  decency’s  sake,  and  to  give  themselves  the 
better  chance  of  success;  but  such  a variety 
of  motives  concur  in  inducing  a man  to  think 
of  marrying,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
, how  far  love  has  an  agency  in  the  business, 
especially  if  he  be  turned  five-and-tw'enty. 
Some  men  marry  to  advance  their  fortune, 
and  some  because  a wife  and  a house  of  their 
own  are  objects  of  ambition  to  them ; yet  all 
agree  in  wearing  the  appearance  of  love  whilst 
in  the  character  of  suitors. 

A man  sues  to  a woman  at  first;  but  he 
knows  all  the  while  that  he  is  to  be  her  final 
master.  There  is  no  want  of  their  conscious- 
ness too  that  women  are  devoted  to  them, 
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which  gives  them  a much  more  careless,  grand, 
easy,  and  independent  manner  of  loving  than  the 
poor  slavish  females  have  any  chance  of  at- 
taining. 

A-mau  regards  a wife  as  a kind  of  appendage 
which  denotes  the  criteripn  of  his  taste;  and 
he  chooses  often  with  the  sensations  with  which 
he  chooses  a watch-chain.  Every  one  knows 
the  story  of  Sultan  Mustapha  and  Irene.  The 
warrior,  after  forgetting  the  toils  of  war  a 
whole  campaign,  came  forth  to  meet  the 
murmurings  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  impa- 
tient at  being  deprived  of  so  much  glory,  and 
indignantly  demanded  to  be  led  forth.  Mus- 
tapha sent  for  the  fair  Irene,  the  idol  who  liad 
engrossed  his  faculties ; and  after  shewing  her 
beautiful  countenance  to  the  soldiers,  asked  if 
that  was  not  an  object  worthy  to  engage  a 
warrior’s  thoughts;  ‘'at  the  same  time”  added 
he,  “ to  convince  you  that  the  soul  of  Mustapha 
is  not  enervated  beyond  the  glories  of  war, 
look  here!”  at  the  same  moment  Wreathing  his 
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hand  in  her  beautiful  hair,  he  struck  off  her 
head  with  a single  blow  of  his  sabre.  A forci- 
ble elucidation  of  the  general  sentiments  of 
man  on  woman : they  regard  them  as  play- 
things, as  toys  of  the  moment. 

There  is  something  in  the  story  of  the 
sultan  which  would  certainly  be  rather  too 
barbarous  iu  a Christian  prince,  but  it  is  far 
from  a brutal  piece  of  barbarity.  It  was  done 
iu  the  true  spirit  of  a monarch,  a hero,  and  a 
man  who  felt  his  dignity  above  being  tarnished 
by  a woman.  And  when  you  reflect  tliat  the 
eastern  women  are  without  education  and  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  a fair  outside, 
you  may  not  only  venture  to  pardon,  but  to 
allow  there  w'as  something  grand  and  elegant 
in  the  idea,  for  a soldier  ignorant  of  true 
religion. 

Real  love  requires  the  sacrifice  of  its  own 
gratification,  and  would  give  up  its  own  union 
with  a darling  object  for  tliat  of  another,  if 
requisite  to  the  happiness  of  that  object.  It 
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would  also  consent  to  banish  itself  for  life. 
It  is  not  favourable  to  the  understanding,  but 
extremely  so  to  the  temper.  It  is  sensual. 

Dang’rous  joys  and  fearful  pleasures 
Lie  hid  in  Cupid’s  ambuscade. 

Promising  eternal  treasures 

To  the  young  and  credulous  maid. 

Then  when  sweet  hope  subdues  the  mind. 

And  fills  the  soul  with  soft  repose. 

He  kills  with  words  and  looks  unkind, 

And.  all  the  host  of  fancy’s  woes. 
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Good  Temper,  for  her  own  true  sake. 

Friends  out  of  enemies  will  make. 

Her  smile  excites  a latent  glow 
In  hearts  that  once  were  cold  as  snow. 

1^0  term  is  more  abused  or  worse  under- 
stood than  this.  Gay,  dissipated,  polite  cha- 
racters, without  a spark  of  feeling  or  genero- 
sity, generally  acquire  this  appellation  from 
the  unthinking  crowd. 

If  a person  is  fond  of  company,  he  natu- 
rally is  of  a cheerful  disposition,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily of  a good  temper.  A fondness  for 
company  necessarily  produces  an  obliging 
carriage  and  a lively  deportment,  otherwise 
the  person  would  not  be  acceptable ; and  if 
he  were  not  acceptable,  society  would  no 
longer  be  a pleasure,  because  he  would  meet 
with  no  courtesy;  therefore  the  desire  of 
, being  pleased  unavoidably  produces  a wish 
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to  please.  But  this  is  a very  superficial  source 
of  urbanitv,  for  as  it  arises  from  no  other 
motive  than  a selfish  desire  of  amusement,  it 
extends  to  no  other  end ; and  were  any  real 
feeling  or  sacrifice  demanded  of  it,  its  defi- 
ciency would  become  apparent. 

In  genera)  it  may  be  taken  as  a rule,  that 
those  persons  who  are  e.xcessively  fond  of 
company  are  of  a lively,  but  not  of  a good 
temper. 

Many  people  suflFer  an  alteration  of  tlieir 
whole  deportment  on  the  appearance  of  com- 
pany— a decided  indication  of  insincerity, 
vanity,  and  a selfish  disposition.  The  ready 
manufactured  smiles  with  which  those  people 
greet  strangers  is  a fatal  prognostic  of  evil 
within.  Real  benevolence  is  extremely  oppo- 
site to  all  this.  A person  of  real  unafiected 
feeling  would  naturally  take  an  interest  in 
the  objects  surrounding  him  at  home ; he 
would  not  be  able  to  behold  people  continually 
before  him,  mingling  in  all  the  scenes  of  life^ 
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without  finding  sentiments  of  concern  and 
tenderness  awakened  towards  them.  In  short, 
nothing  but  singular  depravity  on  their  part 
could  prevent  them  from  becoming  the  first 
objects  of  his  care ; but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case  with  people  of  the  world.  Theh 
whole  ambition  is  almost  always  to  shine  in 
society,  there  their  philanthropy  ends  ; whilst 
in  the  domestic  circle  they  indulge  those  tyran- 
nical and  bitter  humours,  which  frequently 
compose  the  other  ingredients  of  their  cha- 
racter. 

Vivacity  is  generally  mistaken  by  .the  multi- 
tude for  good  temper,  but  the  fact  is,  that 
good  temper  is  of  a much  milder  nature. 
And  where  there  is  much  vivacity  there  is  sel- 
dom that  sweetness  and  quiescence,  that  ten- 
derness and  humility  which  best  agree  with  the 
idea  of  good  temjier. 

The  thinking  part  of  mankind  are  well 
enough  aware  of  the  difference  between  good 
temper  and  good  humour.  Good  humour  is 
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that  hilarity  and  politeness  which  a person 
discovers  in  company  who  is  fond  of  it.  Good 
temper  is  that  disposition  to  oblige  which  arises 
more  from  benevolence  than  politeness,  and 
which  considers  the  good  of  mankind  out  of 
company  as  well  as  in. 

There  is  a kind  of  jollity  which  belongs  to 
men  who  have  made  their  way  in  the  world, 
which  inclines  them  to  mirth  and  enjoyment. 
Finding  tliemselves  perfectly  at  ease,  they  look 
round  with  a merry  complacency,  which  is 
taken  by  the  world  for  good  temper ; whilst  in 
reality  this  species  of  cheerfulness  has  but  a 
very  superficial  influence  on  the  heart,  and  of- 
ten leaves  a man  boisterous,  irascible,  unfeel- 
ing, and  brutal;  but  still  all  complacency  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes : when  it  proceeds  from 
the  heart,  it  helps  to  mitigate  the  roughness  of 
the  nature ; yet  the  complacency  of  the  syco- 
jfliant  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  temper, 
as  was  observed  in  treating  on  that  passion ; 
though,  such  is  the  sovereign  ignorance  of  man- 
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kind,  that  a parasite  who  lives  in  every  body’s 
favour  often  passes  for  a person  of  extreme 
good  temper. 

To  judge  of  a person’s  temper,  you  should 
observe  his  conduct  towards  his  inferiors,  and 
the  sentiments  he  expresses  for  those  who  are 
below  him,  distinguishing  between  inoroseness 
and  pride;  for  pride  is  a different  passion. 
General  manner  means  very  little  in  regard  to 
the  temper  in  a man  of  education ; moments 
of  passion  and  cases  of  self-interest  are  far 
more  decisive. 

Much  may  be  inferred  of  a man’s  temper  by 
his  mode  of  pronouncing  dislike  : a bad  tem- 
per often  betrays  itself  by  an  abrupt,  harsh, 
and  stinging  manner  of  expressing  disapproba- 
tion. A good  temper  may  be  animated  in 
declaiing  disgust,  but  not  intolerant  and  de- 
stroying. 

Good  temper  is  goodness  of  heart;  that 
general  disposition  to  love  and  cherish  mankind 
^^hich  makes  a person  consider  the  whole  hu- 
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man  race  as  brethren  and  sisters,  and  which 
certainly  breaks  out  in  graciousness  of  manner; 
but  it  is  most  conspicuous  in  acts  of  forbear- 
ance. Graciousness  too  nearly  resembles  the 
vain  substitute  affected  by  people  of  the  world, 
to  be  admitted  by  itself  as  the  evidence  of  good 
temper;  but  when  you  see  a man  very  calmly 
enduring  at  one  time,  and  very  vigorously  act- 
ing at  another,  if  with  the  greatest  quietness 
of  injuries,  his  language  is  animated  and  ener- 
getic,'be  assured  he  possesses  a godlike  temper 
and  an  enlarged  mind. 

A good  disposition  does  not  consist  in  being 
always  cheerful,  but  in  being  always  obliging* 
Alany  people  have  the  most  agreeable  easy  way 
of  laughing  instead  of  complying,  and  will- 
evade  every  concession  with  a jocularity  and 
good  humour  that  exempt  them  from  all 
grudge,  and  even  procure  them  the  verdict  of 

he  is  good  tempered  too !”  when  at  the  same 
time  this  good  tempered  person  is  incapable 
of  one  humane  feeling,  and  would  walk  over 
E 5 
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murdered  carcasses  to  a ball  with  all  possible 
composure. 

There  is  something  rather  retired  and  still 
in  good  temper ; it  silently  surveys  mankind, 
and  feels  rather  than  proclaims  that  they  arc 
precious ; it  is  perfectly  modest,  and  therefore 
makes  no  mention  of  itself;  it  is  more  intent 
on  the  happiness  of  others  than  on  its  own, 
and  therefore  has  an  accommodating  principle 
which  appears  on  all  occasions.  The  sacri- 
fices it  makes  are  without  hesitation  or  osten- 
tation ; it  has  no  pleasure  in  caricature  or 
satire,  but  wishes  to  place  every  thing  in  fair 
proportion. 

A good  temper  considers  and  promotes  the 
happiness  of  others;  when  that  is  accomplish- 
edj  the  silent  satisfaction  of  surveying  it  pro- 
duces angelic  complacency. 

A person  eminently  possessed  of  good  tem- 
per cannot  avoid  knowing  it ; there  are  in  life 
so  many  occasions  that  vibrate  between  good 
and  bad  tempei',  and  so  many  examples  of  the 
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failure  of  others,  that  when  a man  feels  him- 
self pardoning  and  enduring  more  than  ordi- 
nary, he  cannot  escape  knowing  his  superior 
generosity. 

- A native  innocent  good  temper  is  the  beau- 
tiful, the  invaluable  compensation  which  the 
justice  of  nature  makes  to  deficiency  of  intel- 
lect ; not  that  all  deficiency  is  so  enriched,  but 
this  sweetness  generally  resides  with  those  who 
are  not  destined  to  shine ; there  is  also  a liber- 
ality of  mind  which  very  much  resembles  the 
most  beautiful  temper,  and  is  in  fact  superior 
to  it,  because,  resulting  from  principle  and 
reflection,  it  has  a more  spacious  and  solid 
basis.  This  is  >vhat  a philosopher  acquires, 
whose  just  meditations  and  rational  inquiries 
lead  him  to  consider  truly  the  importance, 
capabilities,  and  rights  of  man ; he  then  per- 
ceives such  irresistible  beauty  in  proportion 
and  harmony,  that  he  fears  to  destroy  it  by 
inflicting  misery  or  affixing  ridicule. 
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This  species  of  good  temper  is  favourable 
to  the  understanding,  by  promoting  the  love  of 
inquiry  into  the  fitness  of  things.  It  is  also 
favourable  to  the  temper,  and  is  abstemious. 

The  touchstone  of  good  temper  is  seen  when 
a person  lives  with  people  who  are  disagreeable 
to  him.  A man  may  bear  much  from  those 
he  loves,  but  the  thing  is  how  to  meet  injuries 
from  those  he  dislikes;  and  here  nothing  but 
the  sovereign  magnanimity  of  true  philosophy, 
or  the  unspeakable  treasures  of  that  sweetness 
bestowed  on  the  favourites  of  nature,  can  assist 
him. 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  a person  of 
a bad  temper  may  live  harmoniously  with  those 
w'ho  surround  him,  and  appear  in  that  circle  to 
possess  good  temper  and  affection.  This  hap- 
pens when  the  persons  with  whom  he  lives 
have  acquired  an  influence  over  him,  and 
have  captivated  his  imagination.  The  natural 
anescence  'of  his  disposition  then  is  shed 
abroad.  These  are  not  people  of  shining  abi- 
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lilies,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  acting  under  influence.  Indeed  if  they 
were  capable  of  shining  they  would  extract 
their  happiness  out  of  society  ; for  a man  can- 
not help  wishing  to  shew  his  talents  where  he 
is  certain  of  pleasing. 

Native  good  temper  is  not  favourable  to  the 
intellects  ; it  promotes  indolence  and  prevents 
reflection.  It  is  highly  sensual. 

What  charm  can  best  retain  the  heart, 

WTien  beauty’s  rays  no  longer  dart  ? 

When  age  has  wrinkled  o’er  the  faee, 

What  power  can  love’s  impression  trace. 

But  thine,  Good  Temper— who  wilt  bloom 
Amidst  a thousand  years  to  come  j 
For  wrinkles  on  thy  lovely  face 
Could  never  make  the  slightest  trace. 
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Tlie  man  who  &eely  gLvos  his  purse, 

Will  oft  avoid  rude  slanders  cvii^. 

Aud  many  a fault  that  s.hims  the  li^ht. 

By  gen’rous  ^ctiops  are  wash’d  white. 

THwo  passions  come  under  this  denomination; 
that  which  is  opposed  to  avarice,  and  that  free, 
magnanimous,  benignant  humour  which  makes 
a man  careless  of  injuries,  and  liberal  of  his 
interest : we  are  about  to  speak  of  the  first. 

Real  generosity  has  economy  for  its  basis ; 
without  which  it  is  a blind,  unfeeling  enthusi- 
asm, or  a mere  weakness.  Generosity  is  the 
just  appretiation  of  exigence  above  interest ; 
it  estimates  strictly  what  it  gives,  and  knows 
the  full  value  of  its  donations;  yet  in  their 
greatest  extent  it  prefers  the  wants  of  the  ob- 
ject of  its  bounty  W'ithout  hesitation,  and  never 
looks  back  but  to  ratify  and  approve.  Indeed 
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if  there  is  any  enthusiasm  in  this  most  consi- 
derate and  reasoning  passion,  it  is  when  con- 
templating past  bounty  in  its  own  subsequent 
distress ; tlien,  whilst  its  own  exigencies  press, 
it  is  most  absolutely  incapable  of  regretting  for 
a single  moment  what  it  has  bestowed,  but 
rejcHces  most  freely  that  it  relieved  whilst  it 
had  power. 

And  yet  generosity  has  not  more  pleasure  in 
giving  than  in  saving,  r^arding  saving  as  the 
means  of  giving.  Being  a rational  passion, 
it  reflects  and  compares,  and  has  a just  notion 
of  the  importance,  and  a regard  for  the  value 
of  every  thing;  tiierefore  it  is  a conservator; 
and  from  motives  conservation,  frugality  is 
generosity;  because,  though  auch  antiud  should 
save  through  life  without  ever  giving,  if  would 
be  because  he  found  no  object  worthy  of  his 
bounty,  whilst  all  his  economy  would  be  meant 
for  the  good  of  manhiud. 

Could  generosity  foresee  a state  in  which 
^ plenty  should  surround  ©very  one,  and  be  en- 
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sured,  it  would  lose  the  amassing  principle, 
and  think  no  more  of  property.  So  would 
avarice,  it  may  be  said  ; this  is  extremely  spe- 
culative, but  we  assert  that  an  avaricious  man 
would  not.  In  such  a state  of  things,  there 
might  be  no  more  avaricious  men ; but  those 
already  existing  would  not  be  able  to  shake  off 
all  regret  at  waste,  or  to  forbear  grasping  at 
what  would  be  inexhaustible  aad  open  to  the 
use  of  every  one.  Whilst  though  generosity 
should  have  happened  to  have  been  always 
engaged  in  its  economical  department,  yet  it  , 
would  without  hesitation  abandon  its  treasures, 
and  never  think  on  them  again,  because  it  only 
amassed  for  the  good  of  others  ; and  that  good 
being  accomplished  without  its  treasures,  it 
would  no  longer  find  a motive  for  retaining 
them ; but  avarice  amasses  for  its  own  gratifi- 
cation, and  it  acquires  such  a dominion  over 
the  mind  that  it  will  remain  w'hen  its  object  is 
gone. 

The  bounty  of  real  generosity  is  so  near  its 
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own  feelings,  that  it  never  thinks  of  boasting 
as  a merit,  or  even  making  conspicuous  what 
is  only  a gratification  to  itself.  It  would  as 
.soon  act  in  private  as  in  public ; to^  an  un- 
known as  to  one  known.  The  beautiful  para- 
ble of  the  Samaritan  is  a fine  instance  of  true 
generosity.  He  gave  generously  without  he- 
sitation, yet  with  discretion,  for  he  was  aware 
that  more  might  be  req^uisite,  this  he  engages 
to  pay;  his  liberality  and  his  discretion  together 
make  up  true  generosity. 

Whenever  a person  proclaims  his  munifi- 
cence, it  is  much  to  be  suspected  that  gene- 
rosity is  not  the  motive  of  it:  many  people 
also  have  a way  of  being  generous  at  other 
people’s  expence,  and  with  the  most  unfeel- 
ing pertinacity  will  relate  distress  of  a magni- 
tude which  they  profess  to  be  far  out  of  their 
power  to  relieve;  but  they  importune  w'ith 
unyielding  intrusion  till  they  force  their  neigh- 
bours to  part  with  contributions  whether  they 
have  any  inclination  or  not,. 
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In  this  instance,  the  case  between  those  who 
give  and  those  who  importune  is  extremely 
unequal ; the  person  who  importunes  has  been 
struck  with  original  impression ; he  beheld  the 
•object  in  some  striking  situation  of  distress, 
and  conscious  that  his  pity  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pensive to  him,  he  is  not  afraid  to  work  up  his 
mind.  The  person  who  is  importuned  receives 
no  original  impression,  but  only  one  through 
a medium.  The  first  idea  that  struck  the  im- 
portuner  was  the  distress  of  the  object ; the 
first  idea  that  strikes  the  person  who  is  impor- 
tuned is  the  expence.  T'he  distress  is  absent, 
it  lives  only  in  representation,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  come  home  to  the  heart  like  the 
sudden  burst  of  living  present  affliction. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  requires  no  exertion  to 
comprehend  real  human  distress,  and  that 
humanity  cannot  hesitate  to  feel  what  admits 
of  being  made  clear.  But  consider  how  often 
the  rich  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  on  this 
occasion ; and  that  they  sometimes  find  them- 
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selves  imposed  upon  ; at  any  rate  it  is  a kind 
of  tutilage  into  virtue.  After  some  repetition 
of  these  things  the  heart  is  not  so  apt  to  over- 
flow as  the  person  who  importunes,  and  viho 
experiences  none  of  these  expences,  is  *apt  to 
think  it  ought. 

When  with  great  effrontery  they  have  ex- 
torted money,  they  take  aH  the  credit  of  a 
gift  to  themselves. 

There  is  another  thoughtless  set  of  people 
who  claim  the  attribute  of  generosity  very  unde- 
servedly. These  people  will  spend  every  thing, 
neglect  their  affairs,  starve  their  families,  and 
make  donations  when  they  are  in  debt.  What  is 
this  but  direct  robbery  ? It  is  the  money  of  the 
industrious  tradesman  which  they  take  to  dis- 
pose of  without  his  consent ; it  is  only  doing 
without  words  what  Robin  Hood  did  with 
words  and  with  blows. 

It  is  want  of  thought  and  want  of  feeling 
that  impels  these  unthrifts,  and  not  any  gene- 
rosity; for  the  conserving  principle  of  geue- 
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rosity  would  not  suffer  them  to  risk  the  dis- 
tress they  must  bring  upon  their  creditors  by 
their  disorderly  bounty.  And  therefore  Sheri- 
dan’s idea  of  generosity,  in  making  Charles  give 
away  the  money  that  was  to  have  paid  his  just 
debts,  is  a false  one,  and  does  dishonour  to  true 
generosity.  There  is  more  generosity  in  being 
just,  than  in  giving  away  what  is  not  a man’s 
own.  J ustice  is  a l ational,  conserving  princi- 
ple, so  is  generosity ; and  therein  they  agree 
much  better  than  the  thoughtless  weak  facility 
that  would  scatter  millions  without  knowing 
where  they  fall. 

The  English  have  the  credit  of  being  a very 
generous  nation,  so  they  are  in  a great  degree; 
though  commerce  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
generosity,  because  it  renders  a man  intent  on 
selfish  gain  ; yet  there  certainly  is  an  enthusi- 
astic spirit  of  giving,  or  rather  of  subscribing 
among  the  English  to  any  public  concern, 
rendered  interesting  by  popular  attention.  There 
is  perhaps  no  people  upon  earth  who  give  so 
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much  money  in  public  .subscriptions : yet  we 
feel  a considerable  hesitation  in  admitting  this 
glare  of  profusion  to  be  a proof  of  their  gene- 
rosity. To  be  sure,  since  all  things  are  by 
comparison,  we  pronounce  it  superior  to  the 
stupid  selfishness  of  a Laplander  or  an  Esqui- 
maux, who  would  be  incapable  of  entering 
into  those  warm  popular  sensations.  But  feel- 
ing must  have  an  adequate  object,  otherwise 
it  can  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  faci- 
lity of  temper ; and  it  is  impossible  the  object 
can  be  presented  with  all  its  force  and  glow  of 
interest  to  the  scattered  individuals  of  a whole 
nation,  or  even  in  a neighbourhood  ; there- 
fore when  benefactions  become  national,  the 

bulk  of  the  nation  must  act  from  facility,  or 

* 

the  shame  of  refusing,  emulation  and  the  vul- 
gar enthusiasm  caught  from  beholding  the 
warmth  of  others,  with  the  pleasure  of  being 
able  to  talk  of  and  of  bearing  a part  in  what 
is  going  forward. 

The  national  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  is  a 
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species  of  generosity  which  we  refer  to  the 
same  class  of  sentiment ; for  generosity  is 
founded  on  a knowledge  of  the  good  it  does, 
not  on  any  vague,  general,  floating,  overflow- 
ing propensity.  Nothing  can  be  more  accu- 
rately calculated  than  its  purpose,  and  therefore 
it  is  to  be  depended  upon.  Whereas  all  en- 
thusiasm, flowing  out  of  feeling  and  the  like, 
however  strong,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
because  they  arise  not  from  conviction,  and 
have  no  basis. 

It  has  been  observed  that  generosity  is 
e(]^ually  ready  to  act  to  an  unknown  as  to  a 
known  object,  but  then  the  exigency  must  be 
ascertained;  but  an  Arab  requires  no  particu- 
lars, he  pours  his  indiscriminate  bounty  on 
every  stranger  who  implores  it.  Nay,  so  fond 
is  he  of  exercising  this  enthusiastic  and  conse- 
quently weak  propensity,  that  he  w’ould  be 
highly  offended  should  his  guest  oflfer  him  a 
recompence,  though  he  were  convinced  he 
was  tw  enty  times  as  rich  as  himself ; this  is  en- 
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thusiain  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  When  he 
joins  in  the  plunder  of  a caravan,  he  kno«'8 
that  he  is  ruining  many  of  his  fellow  men, 
yet  he  stays  not  his  hand.  In  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher  he  is  not  more  generous  in  his 
hospitable  scene,  since  he  has  no  principle, 
but  is  led  by  mere  contagion  of  example  and 
the  influence  of  education. 

It  is  what  a man  gains  from  reflection  that 
is  reflected  back  upon  himself  with  permanent 
colouring : and  not  every  bias  to  which  accident- 
al circumstances  have  inclined  him.  Though 
we  allow  that  custom  is  second  nature,  and 
that  long  habits  are  not  to  be  overlooked;  yet 
still  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  what  is 
inherent.  In  nature  you  study  what  man  is ; 
in  habit,  what  he  is  capable  of  being. 

True  generosity  is  favourable  to  the  under- 
standing, because  it  promotes  discrimination, 
which  depends  upon  reflection  and  comparison 
of  ideas.  It  is  also  favourable  to  the  temper ; 
it  is  abstemious. 
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The  thoughtless  facility  of  giving  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  understanding,  confounding 
all  things  together;  it  may  render  the  manners 
pleasant,  but  it  is  of  little  real  service  to  the 
temper.  It  is  sensual. 

With  what  a large  and  bounteous  hand 
■ Nature  bestows  on  every  land 

Her  fruits,  her  flowers,  her  countless  stores, 

A world  of  endless  blessings  pours. 

So  Generosity’s  free  soul. 

In  giving  thinks  of  no  controul  ; 

But  rains  down  showers  as  free  as  heav’n, 

J^or  e’er  remembers  what  is  given. 
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He  who  a thousand  perils  braves  ; 

The  hero  who  a nation  saves ; 

The  king  who  mounts  the  regal  throne ; 

Make  gen’rous  sentiments  their  own. 

Wb  shall  proceed  next  to  consider  the  other 
passion  which  conies  under  the  denomination 
of  generosity  ; by  which  we  mean  that  free, 
liberal,  affectionate,  disinterested,  and  magnani- 
mous elevation  of  sentiment,  w'hich  renders  a 
man  incapable  of  a mean  action  himself,  and 
removes  him  from  the  suspicion  of  it  in  others. 

The  vulgar  display  more  of  this  passion 
than  the  refined.  With  education  comes  such 
an  insight  into  the  treachery  and  depravity  of 
man,  as  too  often  extinguishes  this  very  amia- 
ble virtue,  and  plants  suspicion  in  its  place. 
It  belongs  to  the  sanguine ; and  if  it  is  not  the 
gift  of  nature,  it  is  of  difficult  acquirement. 
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Here  the  wild  unlettered  savage  displays  a 
striking  superiority  over  the  polished  European. 
It  is  with  him  we  are  to  seek  the  archives  of 
■this  passion.  Though  he  finds  his  mistaken 
bounty  has  been  cherishing  his  greatest  enemy, 
nay,  the  murderer  of  his  father,  yet  because 
he  has  encouraged  him  to  rely  upon  his  pro- 
tection, he  will  not  violate  his  hospitality, 
though  the  culprit  lies  at  his  mercy  ; but  bids 
him  depart  in  safety,  guarded  by  all  the  ties  of 
savage  honour.  Civilized  life  admits  of  no 
such  sentiments. 

A generous  mind  has  generally  warm  affec- 
tions and  much  sensibility;  quick  resentments 
are  often  found  with  it : yet  the  varieties  of 
human  nature  will  sometimes  present  this  pas- 
sion in  the  mildest  temperaments,  and  then  the 
most  beautiful  character  is  formed. 

A generous  disposition  in  the  midst  of  re- 
sentment will  not  take  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  an  adversary,  but  w'ould  rather  forego 
its  own  advantage  for  the  good  of  others,  and 
will  piously  endure  imputation,  rather  than  ex- 
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pose  another,  though  an  enemy,  to  his  ruin. 
Here  let  the  world  reflect ; what  Christ  taught 
us  of  brotherly  love  is  meant  by  this : a man 
has  an  imputation  cast  upon  him  which  he 
could  instantly  remove  from  himself  to  an  in- 
solent foe,  but  the  eternal  infamy  of  that  foe 
is  to  be  the  consequence  ; he  therefore  forbears, 
and  carefully  treasures  his  adversary’s  safety  and 
his  own  wrong  in  the  recesses  of  his  bosom. 
This  is  truth  and  mercy,  righteousness  and 
peace,  when  they  have  met  together  and  kissed 
each  other. 

Let  not  any  one  call  this  romantic.  Our 
"Saviour  commanded  us  to  love  our  enemies  ; 
and  though  some  would  refine  and  explain 
away  the  injunction,  he  did  command  us  to 
love  our  enemies  : he  does  not  command  us  to 
love  injury ; but  whoever  hurts  another  de- 
spitefully,  hurts  himself  ten  times  more.  This 
makes  him  an  object  of  pity,  and  from  pity 
joined  to  humility  is  but  a very  easy  step  to 
Christian  love. 

F 2 
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A generous  mind  cannot  bear  undeserved 
praise.  It  is  supremely  delighted  too  with 
the  magnificent  gratification  of  doing  justice 
to  the  merits  of  an  adversary.  In  the  midst 
of  provocation,  in  the  enumeration  of  wrongs, 
if  it  meets  with  any  thing  like  virtue  in  its  ene- 
my, it  will  kindle  and  rejoice  over  it  like  the 
saints  in  heaven  over  a sinner  that  was  lost  and 
is  found.  Of  all  terrestrial  moments  none  are 
more  sublime,  moie  strong,  more  like  a king 
and  a hero,  than  the  grand  and  noble  act  of 
puissantly  acknowledging  the  worth  of  a foe. 

If  a man  of  a generous  temper  had  tres- 
passed against  his  benefactor,  and  wished  to 
conceal  his  crime,  the  unsuspecting  caresses  of 
that  benefactor  would  force  him  to  confession 
with  the  same  force  that  the  rack  would  force 
a criminal. 

Generosity  is  the  total  reverse  of  every  thing 
selfish ; they  are  two  polar  points  which  can 
never  meet  but  in  chaos.  It  teaches  a person 
instantly  to  forego  the  sense  of  injury,  the  first 
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moment  an  atonement,  or  even  a concession, 
is  offered  : it  is  completely  incapable  of  re- 
membering wrongs,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
full,  more  perfect  than  its  reconciliation.  It 
is  not  a bare  forgiveness  of  injuries,  it  is  a re- 
turning of  love  that  cancels  all  ungracious  me- 
mories, and  makes  every  thing  welcome. 

A generous  temper  is  certainly  enthusiastic  ; 
It  receives  the  whole  force  of  an  impression 
in  a moment,  but  there  is  great  fidelity  and 
constancy  joined  to  it.  Where  it  meets  with 
a generous  action,  there  is  the  climax  of  all 
things  human  : it  then  gives  without  bounds, 
without  measure,  without  thought — without 
knowing  that  it  is  giving,  so  munificent  are 
its  consignments.  In  fact,  there  is  great  mo- 
desty in  generosity. 

This  high  degree  of  sentiment  may  appear 
transported,  because  it  is  seldom  met  with ; 
but  it  is  a portion  of  it  that  warms  every  heart, 
and  this  only  the  whole. 

'^That  was  a fine  instance  of  generosity  when 
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Edward  the  Black*  Prince  made  the  captive 
monarch  of  France  ride  into  London  on  a no- 
ble, beautifur  horse,  whilst  he  accompanied 
him  on  an  insignificant  palfrey.  The  publi- 
city of  the  occasion,  the  sacrifice  being  of  a 
favourite  object  amongst  men,  made  it  at  once 
truly  sublime  and  modest. 

There  is  scarcely  any  possibility  of  mistaking 
this  passion,  because  it  always  makes  a sacri- 
fice whenever  it  acts  ; it  either  givea  money,  or 
interest,  or  praise,  or  some  valuable  consi- 
deration ; and  mankind  seldom  carry  their 
dissimulation  so  far  as  to  part  with  ain*^  thing 
materially  conducive  to  their  interest  to  keep 
up  false  appearances.  Therefore  whenever 
you  see  a person  giving  up  generously,  you  may 
venture  to  give  him  credit  for  his  sincerity. 
Many  passions  may  be  counterfeited  without 
loss  of  interest,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
case  wherein  generosity  could  act  without  dic- 
tating the  relinquishment  of  some  advantage, 
some  honour,  some  revenge,  some  passion  or 
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profit,  however  remote;  of  which  a selfish  .sy- 
cophant would  stop  short,  and  substitute  excuses 
ill  the  place.  A man  totally  devoid  of  gene- 
rosity may  be  drawn  into  professions  which 
shame  may  ultimately  compel  him  to  fulfil; 
but  the  character  of  generosity  is  to  give  spon- 
taneously and  promptly.  Promises  and  delays 
are  opposite  to  the  warm  nature  of  generosity. 

Some  people  affect  a certain  magnanimity 
and  calmness  when  they  hear  of  the  aspersions 
or  ridicule  which  another  has  thrown  upon 
them : but  after  what  they  think  a sufficient 
display  of  this  greatness,  the  frailty  of  a narrow 
nature  impels  them  to  bring  up  the  balance  of 
what  is  owing,  with  some  finishing  observation, 
calculated  to  blacken  the  offender  as  much  as 
they  could  wish.  Whereas  generosity  is  not  to 
be  moved  from  its  first  mercy,  but  grows  more 
firm  and  more  mild  at  every  insult ; like  the 
lordly  mastiff,  who  is  too  generous  to  be  moved 
by  the  snarling  cur. 

There  is  a sweetness  in  foregoing  revenge, 
which  none  but  the  generous  know— a certain 
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elevation,  a luxury,  a grandeur  which  is  beyond 
speaking  of.  No  empire  upon  earth  is  so  regal ; 
it  is  silent,  it  is  unknown,  yet  it  is  stronger  than 
rocks  and  more  durable  than  time.  A gene- 
rous mind  cannot  retaliate. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  generosity  will  mingle  with 
very  great  failings ; as  it  is  an  unreflecting  pas- 
sion, it  has  no  basis  but  what  blind  impulse 
can  afford  it;  and  therefore  in  a weak  mind  it 
is  very  liable  to  be  superseded. 

It  is  not  favourable  to  the  understanding, 
because  it  confounds  and  magnifies,  but  it  is 
highly  so  to  the  temper.  It  is  sensual,  though 
its  enjoyments  often  consist  of  sacrifices. 

The  song  that  warbles  in  the  grove, 

The  look,  the  sigh  of  real  love. 

The  pleasures  virtue  only  knows. 

The  absence  of  all  cares  and  woes. 

Make  such  sensation  in  the  mind 
As  in  a gen’rous  heart  you’ll  find. 

So  rich,  so  flowing  in  delight. 

Its  sunshine  never  sets  in  night. 
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For  constant  faith  and  holy  hope  shall  die, 

One  lost  in  certainty  and  one  in  joy ; 

Whilst  thou,  more  happy  pow’r,  fair  Charity, 
Triumphant  sister,  greatest  of  the  three, 

Shalt  stand  before  the  host  of  heav’n  confest, 

For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  blest ! 

Prior. 

THhere  are  two  passions  which  come  under 
this  denomination  too  : the  generous  compas- 
sion which  acts  for  the  relief  of  the  distrest, 
and  that  liberality  of  sentiment  which  Christi- 
anity inculcates.  The  former  has  been  suffici- 
ently discussed  in  speaking  on  the  first  passion 
of  generosity. 

Charity  is  that  kindred  sentiment  which 
makes  one  family  of  the  whole  earth,  which 
sees  no  difference  in  the  race  of  man,  knows 
no  distinction  of  ranks,  but  owns  and  recog- 
nizes wherever  it  sees  the  human.  Does  a man 
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offend  a thousand  and  a thousand  times,  though 
his  crimes  and  transgressions  have  made  him 
the  outlaw  of  society,  and  there  remains  for 
him  no  atonement — rejected,  despised,  and  cut 
off  from  mortals,  in  his  most  deserted,  in 
his  most  destitute  moments,  charity  wraps  her 
mantle  round  him  ; and  though  she  cannot  re- 
store him  to  live  in  the  embraces  of  his  bre- 
thren, yet  when  he  has  accomplished  all  his 
sins,  when  he  has  heaped  up  the  measure, 
when  he  has  forfeited  all  patience,  she  brings 
him  back  to  their  bosom,  for  he  dies,  and  is 
forgiven  by  all  mankind. 

Our  Saviour  had  a particular  regard  for  this 
virtue,  and  repeatedly  inculcated  it  in  the  course 
of  his  doctrine ; well  knowing  it  to  be  the 
cement  and  bond  of  society;  the  basis 'and 
conductor  of  all  other  virtues.  ‘ He  who  can- 
not love  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?’ 

It  is  this  sentiment  which  makes  a man  easy 
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amongst  people  of  different  manners,  and  ren- 
ders him  the  inhabitant  of  every  country. 
The  highest  attainments  of  philosophy  imitate 
it,  which  imagines  itself  crowned  when  it  can 
teach  a man  to  look  down  with  endurance  on 
the  failings  of  the  weak  ; it  is  the  rich  posses- 
sion of  a mild  temper.  A sound  understand- 
ing employed  in  rational  inquiry  will  arrive  at 
the  .same  thing,  because  virtue  and  wisdom  are 
reciprocal.  Charity  is  the  same  as  benevo-- 
lence  and  liberality. 

Natural  charity  is  the  attribute  of  an  amia- 
ble rather  than  a strong  mind ; it  is  incompa- 
rably favourable  to  the  temper.  It  is  sensual, 
does  not  suppose  courage,  fortitude,  or  any 
of  the  strong  virtues. 

The  charity  or  the  philosophy  which  is  ac- 
quired by  reflection  belongs  of  course  to 
strong  abilities.  It  is  also  favourable  to  the 
temper,  may  combine  with  masculine  virtues, 
and  is  abstemious. 
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Since  imperfection  is  our  name. 
Fair  charity  from  heaven  came, 

A mantle  for  our  faults  to  prove. 
And  lead  us  to  each  other’s  love. 
Her  look  is  pardon,  and  her  voice 
In  mercy  always  will  rejoice  ; 

With  such  unwearied  love  inspir’d, 
Of  blessing  she  is  never  tir’d. 
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What  were  the  happiest  life  below 
If  Sympathy  ne’er  chas’d  it’s  woe  ? 

For  woes  are  all  men’s  heritage, 

And  Sympathy  their  wounds  assuage. 

Under  this  passion  we  shall  include  pity, 
kind-heartedness,  and  all  that  train  of  soft  dis- 
positions that  lead  people  to  consider  the  sor- 
rows and  wants  of  others. 

Many  alfect  this  sentiment  who  never  were 
bom  to  feel  it : some  from  adulation  ; some 
from  the  vanity  of  being  thought  to  have  fine 
feelings ; but  a little  observation  and  reflection 
would  surely  suffice  to  distinguish  the  feelings 
of  nature  from  those  that  are  put  on. 

Real  sympathy  is  intent  upon  relieving,  and 
wishes  to  suppress  all  melancholy  contempla- 
tion, Affected  sympathy  is  busied  in  lamen- 
tation, and  is  ever  bringing  forward  the  subject 
of  sorrow.  Real  sympathy  often  affects  a 
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cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  calamity  to  invi- 
gorate  the  mind  of  the  suflFerer.  Affected 
sympathy  often  puts  on  a much  more  dismal 
aspect  than  the  object  for  whom  it  pretends  to 
mourn. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  sympathy  is  the 
passion  of  a soft  mind;  that  affection,  tender- 
ness, love,  friendship,  religion  are  seen  in  its 
train. 

It  is  not  favourable  to  the  understanding. 
It  is  sensual. 

Affected  sympathy  is  not  unfavourable  to 
the  understanding,  but  rather  otherwise ; as  all 
tricking  upon  mankind  requires  some  study  of 
them  and  some  command  of  temper  ; but  it  is 
not  favourable  to  the  disposition,  for  there  is 
an  immense  difference  betw'een  command  of 
passions  dictated  by  w'ise  and  sincere  motives, 
and  that  command  which  consists  in  dissembling: 
for  sinister  purposes ; the  one  subdues  the  er-  . 
rors  of  nature,  the  other  only  leads  to  ten  times  - 
greater  excess  when  the  opportunity  of  indulge 
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ence  arrives.  Affected  s^/mpatliy  is  abste- 
mious. 


»Tis  true  that  heav’n  has  made  us  weak, 
But  why  should  we  repine  ? 

Support  is  found  for  those  who  seek, 

In  Sympathy  divine. 

Our  hands  of  dust  and  ashes  made. 

Are  feeble,  and  decay  ; 

But  many  a staff  around  is  laid, 

To  help  a pilgrim’s  way. 
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The  gluggish  soul  that  never  glows, 

Will  crawl  through  life,  nor  want  relief ; 

And  some  will  bear  a weight  of  woes. 

With  silent  and  consuming  grief. 

IVTany  people  of  ardent  imagination  en- 
tertain a contempt  of  this  elevated  and  amiable 
virtue ; it  is  true,  there  is  a sluggishness  which 
on  many  occasions  resembles  patience  : but 
as  its  torpor  is  not  to  be  moved  by  the  most 
lamentable  or  the  most  generous  incidents,  it 
offends  the  social  feeling.  This  passion  is 
unfavourable  to  the  understanding  and  temper, 
considering  man  as  a relative  being,  as  it  dead- 
ens his  social  feelings  : it  is  sensual. 

But  patience  may  be  the  gem  of  a mild  dis- 
position, the  genuine  exercise  of  benevolence 
and  humility;  and  in  this  state  it  is  not  often 
found  in  company  with  strong  abilities,  yet  it 
shines  by  itself  without  other  ornaments,  suffi- 
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ciently  lovely  ; like  a pearl  that  looks  most  in- 
teresting on  simple  attire. 

This  passion  is  favourable  to  the  temper. 
It  is  sensual. 

Patience  may  be  the  result  of  long  and 
painful  reflection ; the  fruit  gathered  by  a 
strong  and  faithful  mind. 

If  a man  of  strong  abilities  and  energetic  lan- 
guage possesses  patience,  it  is  empire  over 
himself;  and  so  far  from  being  the  absence  of 
animation,  raises  him  very  far  above  other  men, 
and  renders  him  too  great  to  be  shaken.  It 
confers  dignity,  and  enlarges  a man’s  resources. 
It  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  understanding 
and  also  to  the  temper : it  is  abstemious. 

The  troubled  life  of  man  requires 
That  patience  should  sustain  his  days ; 

For  patience,  hope,  and  faith  inspires. 

When  he  must  go  through  crooked  ways. 

She  dresses  not  in  gaudy  suit, 

But  she  is  of  a gentle  air  ; 

•Tis  true,  her  lips  are  ever  mute. 

But  in  her  eye  there  is  a pray’r. 
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Religion  breaks  the  dart  of  woe, 

And  makes  our  tears  forbear  to  flow ; 

Though  man  is  crush’d  with  cumb’rous  cares. 

The  fallen  edifice  she  rears. 

"VV^hat  is  the  natural  inheritance  of  man, 
the  peculiar  faculty  which  distinguishes  him 
above  the  brute  creation  ? Sorrow  : for  sorrow 
he  came  into  the  world  ; yet  notwithstanding 
this  gloomy  view,  the  much  larger  part  of 
man’s  sufferings  is  created  by  himself.  A fret- 
ful temper  and  a haughty  mind  are  harbingers 
of  sorrow,  and  fail  not  to  bring  after  them 
the  miseries  they  promise.  Pride  is  the  parent 
of  sorrow.  If  the  temper  were  thoroughly 
subdued  and  humility  completely  established, 
there  would  be  no  expectation,  consequently 
no  disappointment,  and  therefore  no  regret. 

This  only  extends  to  the  excess  of  misery, 
for  we  are  told  that  suffering  is  by  divine  ap- 
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poiutinent : “ Mini  is  born  to  sorrow  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward,”  therefore  it  is  vain  for  us  to 
throw  off  the  load,  or  pretend  to  the  proud 
composure  of  the  stoic  ^ for  the  just  feelings 
of  sensibility  soften  and  purify  tlie  heart,  and 
act  as  a furnace  to  take  away  the  dross. 

There  is  something  in  just  affliction  which 
refines  and  elevates,  and  gives  an  interest  to  a 
character  which  it  was  perhaps  incapable  of 
acquiring  in  prosperity.  A man  probably  ne- 
ver reaches  his  full  e.xcellence  till  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  sorrow  ; it  is  also  possible  for 
accumulated  sorrows  to  break  down  the  spirit 
to  the  grave,  and  shorten  life:  but  to  sink  un- 
der a single  affliction,  or  for  the  sake  of  any 
one  object,  marks  a weak  mind  and  an  obsti- 
nate disposition. 

Every  one  is  a member  of  society,  and  has 
many  considerations  to  divide  himself  amongst, 
and  has  no  right  to  suffer  any  one  object  to  en- 
gross his  whole  heart : therefore  to  be  broken- 
hearted  for  the  loss  of  an  only  child,  or  a dis- 
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appointment  in  some  favourite  pursuit,  is  neither 
the  action  of  a good  Christian  or  a wise  philo- 
sopher. 

The  grief  which  retires  to  solitude,  to  nou- 
rish itself  with  secret  indulgence,  is  in  great 
danger  of  becoming  corrupt.  There  is  a cer- 
tain pride  and  obstinacy  in  cherished  grief 
which  hardens  the  temper. 

The  excess  of  continued  grief  is  nothing 
more  than  rebellion  against  Providence ; it 
arises  in  an  ungovernable  mind,  which  has 
never  been  subdued.  If  the  heart  were  pro- 
perly broken  in  youth,  it  would  seldom  break 
afterwards,  for  those  extreme  cases  of  uninter- 
mitting and  unmerited  calamity  seldom  occur. 
But  grief  by  indulgence  has  a tendency  to  aug- 
ment itself ; it  becomes  a vibration,  which 
continues  by  its  own  force,  ,and  is  in  fact  more 
of  a bodily  than  a mental  disease. 

The  first  effects  of  grief  are  to  soften  the 
mind  and  render  it  mild,  but  the  continued 
excess  of  it  relaxes  and  disposes  to  a state  of 
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irritability  that  makes  the  mourner  more  liable 
to  rage  and  transports  of  passion  than  other 
people. 

When  the  mind  is  relaxed  it  receives  a dis- 
proportionate effect  from  incidents;  it  is  apt 
to  hope  or  to  fear  to  excess,  and  hence  the 
irritability  of  sufferers  whose  minds  are  sore. 

Grief  predominates  chiefly  over  weak  minds, 
yet  cl  strong  mind  has  strong  passions;  for  na- 
ture is  uniform,  and  does  not  engender  strong 
faculties  out  of  an  insipient  temperament.  But 
though  a strong  mind  feels  poignantly  at  the 
moment,  it  is  also  able  to  hear  reason,  and 
candidly  admits  the  propriety  of  making  every 
effort. 

When  there  has  been  much  grief,  we  .should 
not  expect  much  placidity  of  temper ; which 
is  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  parents  who 
indulge  their  children  ; for  it  is  the  same  class 
of  causes  and  eflfects.  Too  severe  trials  obdu- 
rate instead  of  softening  the  temper. 
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Just  grief  then  ameliorates  the  mind;  exces- 
sive grief  injures  it : both  are  prejudicial  to 
the  faculties,  and  destroy  the  memory. 

The  most  successful  counterpoise  to  grief  is 
rage.  Notwithstanding  that  softness  which  it 
puts  on,  there  is  something  in  it  which  resists 
the  fairest  reason  : the  gentlest  persuasion  has 
no  effect  upon  it ; but  it  will  forget  itself 
at  the  influence  of  anger,  and  though  a dis- 
agreeable mode,  it  would  perhaps  be  a most 
successful  cure  for  obstinate  affliction. 

Grief  is  affected  upon  various  occasions  : 
very  often  with  a pretence  of  sympathising  with 
the  misfortunes  of  others ; ihough  w'hen  it  is 
put  on  out  of  compliment  it  is  apt  to  be  too 
loquacious,  for  real  grief  is  silent.  Here  po- 
liteness displays  one  of  its  decided  advantages. 
If  a person  of  true  politeness  choose  to  affect 
this  pa.ssion,  he  would  do  it  more  chastely  than 
a man  of  more  ability  but  less  refinement; 
because  there  is  a perfect  .system  of  ’ dignity  and 
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delicacy  in  true  politeness  that  will  not  suffer 
its  disciples  to  overact  any  thing  ; for  all  cari- 
cature is  vulgar  and  opposite  to  politeness. 

The  sorrow  of  a vulgar  mind  is  often  quick 
in  its  transitions  ; one  moment  it  will  dwell 
upon  the  subject  of  its  lamentation,  the  next 
it  will  be  inquiring  with  great  eagerness  into 
the  concerns  of  its  neighbours.  This  whole- 
some species  of  grief  seldom  does  much  harm 
even  to  the  pelican  widow. 

All  grief  is  sensual,  and  injurious  to  the 
understanding  : it  particularly  destroys  the  me- 
mory. 

Since  sorrow  is  our  natural  doom, 

Some  good  must  lie  conceal’d 
Within  the  dark,  mysterious  gloom. 

To  patient  minds  reveal’d. 

From  adverse  fate  the  greatest  souls 
Their  polish  oft  receives} 

And  in  her  court  more  fame  enrolls 
Than  splendid  fortune  gives. 
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Little  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 

Sporting  on  vivacious  wing, 

Pass  the  merry,  merry  day 
In  eternal  mirth  and  play. 

TChose  who  are  in  possession  of  this  dou- 
ceur may  justly  be  styled  the  favourites  of  hea- 
ven. It  fills  the  whole  universe  w'ith  music, 
and  imparts  the  glow  of  the  rising  sun  to  every 
object  in  the  creation.  When  others  speak,  it 
sings ; when  they  walk,  it  dances ; it  peoples 
solitude,  and  has  worlds  of  its  own.  In  short, 
it  vivifies  and  makes  beauty  to  every  sense. 

It  is  not  true  that  vivacity  is  the  noisy  com- 
panion of  emptiness  ; it  is  the  offspring  of  a 
rich  imagination,  that  decks  and  dresses  every 
object  before  it.  When  combined  with  good 
abilities  it  makes  a man  a most  vivid  compa- 
nion. Sometimes  it  is  the  mate  of  folly,  but 
then  it  enjoys  its  hilarity  itself,  rather  than 
causes  enjoyment  to  others. 
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With  great  vivacity  you  must  expect  strong 
passions,  for  here  again  natui*e  observes  her  ^ 
own  consistency,  and  does  not  make  one  part 
of  the  same  temperament  excessively  animated 
and  another  inanimate.  It  is  possible  for  a 
person  of  excessive  vivacity  to  possess  much 
benevolence  and  sweetness  of  temper ; but 
he  must  infallibly  be  irascible. 

Where  extreme  vivacity  is  seen  in  youth  it 
augurs  much  more  of  genius  than  of  folly, 
and  we  should  sooner  expect  extraordinary 
parts  than  any  deficiency  from  such  an  one. 
But  a youth  of  great  vivacity  requires  great 
care  in  the  formation  of  his  mind  ; he  should 
continually  be  directed  to  solid  pursuits,  as  he 
might  be  in  danger  of  being  choaked  with 
weeds  from  mere  exuberance. 

There  are  many  combinations  of  charac- 
ter with  vivacity ; and  though  it  always  implies 
a highly  animated  nature,  it  does  not  always 
infer  extreme  sensibility  ,*  for  amongst  its  varie- 
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ties  it  will  compound  with  cruelty  and  male- 
volence. Did  not  Nadir  Shaw  make  his 
victims  dance  before  him  whilst  his  executi- 
oners wounded  them  repeatedly  till  they  fell 
down  deadi*  Did  not  Nero  sportively  play  the 
lute  while  Rome  was  in  flames  ? In  civilized 
society  these  glaring  characteristics  do  not  ap- 
pear; but  the  agreeable  impertinence  that 
amuses  a company  at  the  expence  of  another, 
the  keen  retort,  the  envenomed  satire,  are  of 
the  same  stamp;  and  were  those  persons  irri- 
tated and  possessed  of  power,  you  would  be- 
hold the  Nadir  and  the  Nero  much  oftener. 

All  things  are  known  to  us  by  comparison, 
though  from  habit  and  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience we  speak  of  them  positively.  Many 
people  are  thought  lively  by  those  still  duller, 
merely  because  they  talk  a great  deal.  It  cer- 
tainly requires  some  animal  spirits  to  talk  to 
excess,  so  it  does  to  walk  excessively;  but  no 
one  would  be  thought  particularly  lively  be- 
cause he  took  long  walks. 
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It  is  very  possible  to  talk  a great  deal  with- 
out saying  one  entertaining  thing.  Old  women 
sometimes  complain  for  an  hour  together  about 
their  rheumatism,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  out  how  they  come  under  the  description 
of  vivacity.  In  short,  nobody  seems  to  be  enti- 
tled to  it  except  those  who  have  an  embellished 
view'  of  things,  so  that  pleasure  is  ever  ready 
to  sparkle  before  them ; or  those  who  have 
the  power  of  giving  others  an  embellished 
view,  so  as  to  cause  pleasure  to  sparkle  before 
them.  Any  thing  below  this  is  mere  prosifi- 
cation,  and  may  be  owing  to  the  pride  or  im- 
pertinence of  engrossing  the  conversation  as 
much  as  to  the  overflow  of  spirits. 

To  coustitute  the  character  of  vivacity,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  a person  should  possess 
consummate  wit;  a very  moderate  portion 
will  suffice,  and  that  of  a very  humble  de- 
scription. The  manual  frolics  of  the  rustic  are 
as  undoubted  a species  of  vivacity  as  the  most 
finished  bon  mot  of  the  courtier,  and  perhaps 
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more  so;  for  the  one  is  sure  to  be  spontane- 
ous, the  other  may  be  the  forced  production 
of  effort. 

Vivacity  is  not  favourable  to  the  intellects, 
for  what  it  gains  in  penetration  it  loses  in  com- 
prehension, which  is  of  far  more  consequence. 
It  is  not  favourable  to  the  temper,  nor  unfa- 
vourable ; it  is  abstemious. 

Sweet  music  ravishes  tlie  ear. 

And  laughter  dances  in  the  heart. 

Vivacity  has  deign’d  to  cheer 
With  her  resistless  magic  art. 

_ Memory  flies  her  sounding  hall, 

And  fancy  at  her  board  presides ; 

She  mounts  the  skies,  nor  fears  to  fall. 

Though  reason  oft  her  flight  derides. 
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Soft  sister  of  the  graces  three, 

Politeness,  we  must  bend  to  thee. 

Sweet  finisher  of  social  hours, 

Deep  thy  magic,  great  thy  pow’rs. 

"^^HATEVER  is  amiable,  whatever  is  rati- 
onal, politeness  imitates.  Whatever  is  refined 
politeness  is.  It  is  a curious  and  well  con- 
nected system,  calculated  to  hide  all  deficiencies, 
and  to  bring  all  characters  to  a level.  It  ex- 
tends to  every  particular  of  an  individual : dress, 
air,  attitude,  voice,  expression,  subject  of 
discourse ; and  will  not  suffer  him  to  make  the 
slightest  mistake  : so  that  those  who  are  tho- 
roughly  initiated  in  her  arcana,  may  pass  a very 
long  time  with  most  observers  for  people  of 
sense  and  virtue. 

One  very  material  rule  which  politeness  in- 
culcates is  of  essential  importance  in  improving 
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the  intellectual  impression  which  her  disciples 
are  enabled  to  give;  a polite  man  never  speaks 
of  himself.  Many  people  of  fashion  speak  of 
themselves,  but  a polite  man  never  does.  A 
nipn  of  fashion  may  appear  elegant  and  grace- 
ful, but  fasliion  does  not  imitate  sense  ; polite- 
ness is  a more  complete  tutor,  it  methodizes 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  manners  ; whereas 
fashion  confines  her  care  to  the  latter. 

Whenever  a man  speaks  of  himself  he  is 
either  laying  open  his  character,  or  makino- 
nimself  ridiculous.  It  is  possible  for  a man 
to  speak  of  himself  rationally  and  nobly,  but 
some  occasion  must  call  him  forth  ; he  must 
not  introduce  the  charming  subject  of  his  own 
accord,  to  relate  what  is  of  no  consequence  to 
any  one  but  himself.  Therefore  it  is  a vast 
advantage  which  politeness  has  to  bestow,  when 
it  teaches  people  to  suppress  all  egotism; 
w'hich  without  further  aid  gives  a sensible  and 
commanding  tone  to  a man’s  conversation,  for 
nothing  is  so  evidently  weak  as  talking  of  self. 
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Politeness  imitates  dignity  with  great  success. 
A man  used  to  polite  behaviour  fears  to  ask 
any  question  which  has  not  a chance  of  being 
answered;  because  all  his  efforts  are  to  pre- 
serve an  elegant  smoothness  and  to  avoid  every 
thing  harsh  and  disagreeable.  Fashion  incul- 
cates no  dignity,  it  rather  delights  in  imperti- 
nence, and  makes  its  superiority  consist  in 
facing  things  out  with  effrontery. 

Politeness  is  the  patron  of  delicacy,  and 
teaches  a man  those  beautiful  observances 
which  flow'  from  the  most  refined  mind?.  It  is 
with  regard  to  ethics  what  an  encyclopedia  is 
to  learning,  a compendium  of  every  thing  es- 
sential. It  gives  grace  to  the  manners,  and 
supplies  the  place  of  knowledge. 

She  clothes  a man  with  eloquence,  without 
taste,  w’ilhout  oratory  ; she  models  every  word 
he  utters,  and  makes  one  so  fit  to  another, 
that  he  expresses  himself  on  common  occa- 
sions exactly  as  a man  of  the  greatest  genius 
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would;  and  it  is  not  till  some  emergent  climax 
occurs  that  his  deficiency  is  discovered. 

The  urbanity  she  inculcates  gives  her  pupils 
all  the  appearance  of  virtue  and  good  temper. 

But  all  her  donations  fall  short  of  originality, 
nor  will  a man  merely  drilled  in  politeness  ever 
arrive  at  any  thing  more ; it  is  extremely  su- 
perficial,  it  has  nothing  but  outsides  and 
appearances  to  bestow  : in  reality  it  neither 
reaches  the  intellects  nor  the  heart,  and  a man 
had  better  have  a single  cast  of  genius  of  ever 
so  humble  a description  than  all  the  politeness 
of  a court.  It  is  only  good  in  the  absence  of 
every  thing  else;  in  short,  it  flourishes  best  in 
weak  persons,  w-ho  have  no  strong  marks  of 
originality.  You  seldom  see  extensive  genius 
or  enterprizing  abilities  softened  into  the  ex- 
cessive elegance  which  finished  politeness  re- 
quires. The  modulated  manner  and  accent 
are  opposite  to  manly  courageous  openness 
and  candour  that  feels  its  own  superiority. 
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Politeness  is  unfavourable  to  the  understand- 
ing, diverting  the  attention  to  trifles.  It  has 
not  one  solid  influence  on  the  temper;  it  is 
abstemious. 

Politeness  dictates  what  is  right, 

Therefore  the  good  are  all  polite  } 

But  if  it  only  shuns  what’s  rude. 

Then  the  polite  are  not  all  good  : 

For  goodness  dwells  within  the  heart. 

Politeness  acts  an  outside  part : 

' Goodness  makes  man  at  home  resort. 

Politeness  leads  him  to  a court. 
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Vanity  Is  of  itself  a harmless  passion ! 

Hutchinson. 

TPhis  all -prevailing  passion  has  too  many 
marks  of  her  own  not  to  be  easily  recognised  ; 
though  sometimes  she  acts  with  much  dupli- 
city, and  shelters  her  gratifications  under  the 
mask  of  virtue  itself. 

Building  churches  and  endowing  hospitals  is 
apparently  a very  humane  and  pious  purpose ; 
ye  how  often  has  it  been  employed  to  promote 
the  fame  of  some  individual  who  was  incapa- 
ble of  acquiring  fame  any  other  w'ay  ! 

Though  vanity  wishes  to  raise  herself  above 
others,  she  will  descend  very  low  to  obtain  her 
end ; when  she  is  in  reality  intent  on  her  own 
praise  alone,  she  w'ill  often  employ  the  subter- 
fuge of  praising  another  to  her  face,  in  order 
to  extort  a return,  which,  when  offered,  fills 
her  greedy  ear  and  occupies  her  faculties  till 
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she  thinks  no  more  on  any  merit  but  her  own. 
Indeed  when  people  praise  others  before  their 
face,  they  either  want  some  benefit  from  them, 
ov  they  mean  to  be  flattered  in  return  ; not  but 
that  there  are  bursts  of  sincere  approbation, 
but  these  are  energetic  and  concise,  not  elabo- 
rate and  cool. 

When  vanity  combines  with  generosity  it 
forms  ostentation,  with  ill  nature  it  forms 
pride,  with  good  temper  it  remains  simply 
vanity  ; in  this  state,  though  evidently  the  most 

innocent,  the  world,  and  particularly  the  female 

world,  is  more  disgusted  with  it  than  in  any 
other.  As  ostentation,  its  munificence  pleads 
its  atonement ; as  pride,  the  general  odium 
annexed  to  that  self-tormenting  passion  pre- 
cludes individuals  from  adding  their  particular 

resentment,  unless  made  its  immediate  object: 

but  as  happy  vanity,  ever  pleased  with  itself, 
ever  ready  to  devour,  and  always  finding  some- 
thing to  feed  upon,  the  ill  fated  offender  has 
an  enemy  in  every  rival  bosom. 
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Poor  females  particularly  have  too  many 
interests  out  at  stake,  not  to  take  a grand  alarm 
at  an  audacious  intruder  who  dares  to  imagine 
that  she  engrosses  more  than  her  share  of  ad- 
miration ; and  whenever  they  hear  of  a sister 
beauty  being  commended,  they  testify  the  most 
generous  concern  lest  she  should  get  to  hear 
her  praise  and  be  corrjiipted  by  vanity,  though 
at  the  same  time  they  do  not  fear  to  expose 
their  own  virtue  to  any  trial  of  the  kind.  Those 
people  who  are  so  very  much  afraid  of  inflam- 
ing the  vanity  of  others  are  the  very  people 
who  have  most  of  their  own ; for  envy,  the  na- 
tural concomitant  of  vanity,  will  not  suffer 
them  to  see  placed  on  the  brow  of  another 
that  wreath  which  they  should  like  to  wear 
themselves. 

There  is  one  sad  circumstance  which  betrays 
the  real  motive  of  ladies  who  conceal  the 
praises  of  another  for  fear  of  rendering  them 
vain ; they  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  suffering  those 
pitied  objects  to  encounter  any  other  species  of 
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temptation  : on  any  other  occasion  they  never 
seem  to  tliink  them  in  the  slightest  danger. 
What  can  this  arise  from  ? not  the  generosity 
of  protecting  virtue,  but  the  contracted  jea- 
lousy of  envy. 

But  the  whole  tenour  of  female  education 
leads  to  this,  and  it  would  be  matter  of  just 
surprise  were  it  otherwise.  Beauty  is  what  the 
men  esteem  them  most  for ; therefore  beauty 
is  what  they  think  most  important,  because  it 
is  the  recommendation  to  men,  from  whom 
all  their  hopes  of  aggrandisement  arise.  It  is 
a mercenary  as  well  as  a vain  or  susceptible 
disposition  that  contributes  to  the  empire  of 
man  over  woman.  Could  any  revolution  place 
an  equality  of  power  and  property  betw’een 
them,  much  of  the  influence  of  the  men  would 
vanish.  But  this  is  a very  visionary  argument, 
further  than  as  it  serves  to  evince  that  mere 
vanity  or  affection  is  not  the  only  source  of 
the  ascendancy  of  the  male  over  the  female 
sex.  Strength  must  always  have  property, 
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property  must  always  have  power,  therefore 
dominion  is  pretty  well  guaranteed  to  the  men. 

A generous  disposition  will  delight  in  the 
deserved  praise  of  another.  It  were  no  un- 
graceful overflowing  of  sensibility,  if  from  the 
warmth  of  sincere  approbation  any  one  should 
offer  personal  tribute  of  praise ; it  is  adding  tO’ 
the  empire  of  another  by  personal  suffrage ; 
and  where  a man  has  humility  enough  to  do  it 
fiom  pure  beneficence,  or  dignity  enough  to 
know  that  though  he  gives  much  he  has  still 
more  of  his  own,  it  is  beautiful,  pure,  and 
noble.  Superiority  is  never  so  superior  as 
when  candidly,  justly,  and  warmly  allowing  the 
worth  of  others  ; then  they  exalt  themselves 
to  be  of  the  same  family.  There  is  a nobility 
in  feeling  the  noble  as  well  as  in  being  so  ;; 
and  he  who  feels  it  and  delights  in  it,  will  de- 
light to  acknowledge  it ; while  so  far  from  de- 
teriorating himself  by  it,  he  adds  the  merit? 
of  feeling  worth  in  others  to  that  of  possessing 
it  himself. 
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Besides,  it  is  very  mistaken  policy  in  those 
contracted  females  who  attempt  to  throw  a 
shade  over  others  that  their  own  lustre  may 
appear  the  brighter;  for  envy  is  as  much  the 
tribute  of  superiority  as  admiration.  When 
any  one  excels  they  are  criticised  with  care, 
and  every  blemish  brought  out  of  its  secret 
recess;  while  much  greater  faults  pass  unnoticed 
in  those  whose  general  merits  are  not  so  bril- 
liant. Whenever  the  trifling  faults  of  a person 
are  dwelt  upon  with  industry,  and  every  minutia 
ransacked,  it  is  a certain  sign  that  there  is  ex- 
cellence there. 

The  exalted  must  not  be  discouraged  at  il- 
liberality.  Mankind  are  naturally  unwilling  to 
allow  the  superiority  that  lives  with  them,  and 
particularly  that  which  lives  in  an  equal  situa- 
tion to  themselves ; they  feel  it  as  a reflection 
upon  them,  as  a personal  eclipse.  Elevation 
of  rank  w’ould  have  the  same  effect  as  death, 
for  nobody  thinks  of  envying  those  who  are 
completely  out  of  the  sphere  of  rivality.  But 
the  beauty  who  lives  in  a small  country  town. 
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amongst  her  sister  belles,  is  likely  enough  to 
pay  for  her  charms  by  a good  many  sarcasms ; 
which  if  she  has  discernment  enough  to  see 
through,  may  serve  her  for  matter  of  secret 
gratification. 

Vanity  when  combined  with  good  temper, 
though  not  a very  amiable,  is  at  least  a very 
innocent  failing,  and  hurts  no  one  but  the  de- 
luded object  upon  whom  it  acts  ; nor  would 
any  one  be  offended  at  it  but  those  who  wish 
their  own  vanity  to  be  fed  instead  of  that  of 
the  person  who  is  so  condescending  perhaps  as 
to  take  the  trouble  of  feeding  his  own. 

Vanity  is  unfavourable  to  the  intellects,  and 
does  no  good  to  the  temper;  it  is  sensual. 

IVining  and  unmeaning  joys, 

AVIiich  all  real  g'ood  destroys, 

On  the  vain  and  foolish  wait. 

Shadows  of  their  futile  pate. 

Yet  reflection  brings  no  pain 
To  the  idle  and  the  vain  : 

Joy  from  any  source  they’ll  draw,. 

And  find  a sceptre  in  a straw.. 
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When  honour  once  is,  sullied, 

Not  weeping  Mercy’s  tears  can  wash  it  clean ! 

Thomsok. 

w HAT  we  shall  recognize  under  this  head  is 
integrity,  probity,  and  honour,  as  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  and  mutually  constituting  each 
other.  The  English  have  ever  maintained  a 
high  reputation  for  this  passion  among  the 
moderns,  and  with  them  if  not  before  them 
the  Spaniards  deserve  to  be  honourably  men- 
tioned. 

Honour  and  probity  belong  to  a nature  of 
the  greatest  worth,  and  are  the  foundation  of 
every  social  virtue,  without  which  no  virtue  is 
excellent,  but  only  a wild  impulse,  liable  to  be 
warped. 

If  a man  of  honour  had  unavoidably  been 
drawn  into  obligations  to  an  enemy,  he  would 
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esteem  them  sacred,  and  act  under  the  sense 
of  obligation. 

As  to  all  those  wild  notions  of  honour  which 
prevail  amongst  men  of  the  world,  they  de- 
serve no  notice  ; fighting  duels,  the  laws  of 
honour  respecting  them,  and  paying  gaming 
debts  to  an  inconvenient  amount,  &c.  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  chaste  and  deli- 
cate sentiment  which  recognizes  no  such  pre- 
dicaments, but  would  leave  them  to  be  decided 
by  a moral  appeal  to  humanity,  whether  a 
man  should  ruin  himself  or  forfeit  his  life  for  a 
vain  custom. 

Honour  is  favourable  to  the  understanding, 
affording  a clear  view  of  things  ; it  is  also 
favourable  to  the  temper,  and  is  abstemious. 

Justice  oft  lends  her  garment  bright, 

And  -virtue  gives  her  diadem 
To  Honour,  whose  supreme  delight 
Is  still  to  copy  after  them. 

The  friend  of  princes,  pride  of  man. 

Patron  of  all  that’s  good  and  great. 

Whose  noble  empire  first  began 
When  ime  had  civiliz’d  each  state. 
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The  pointed  arrows  Satire  shoots 
Are  apt  to  turn  on  those  wlio  aim  j 
A word  their  triumph  soon  confutes, 

And  turns  their  glory  into  shame. 

Of  all  people  in  the  world  the  English  are 
most  afraid  of,  and  most  addicted  to,  satire : 
circumstances  which  elucidate  each  other. 
The  same  uncivilized  nature  which  renders  them 
pleased  with  the  ridiculous,  leaves  them  un- 
protected against  its  attacks,  and  they  imagine 
themselves  hurt  in  proportion  to  the  amuse- 
ment afforded.  So  little  are  they  possessed  of 
the  intrinsic,  that  they  would  sooner  forgive  a 
blow  than  a joke;  and  many  a legacy  has  been 
lost  by  an  unseasonable  sally  of  wit : so  ill  do 
they  know  how  to  retain  their  dignity,  for  they 
fancy  themselves  really  lessened. 

Nothing  can  betray  a narrower  mind  than 
the  sense  of  ridicule ; it  is  to  make  a man’s 
dignity  consist  in  the  opinion  of  others,  and 
not  in  any  intrinsic  force  of  mind. 
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The  force  of  ridicule  is  greatest  in  vulgar 
minds.  It  is  a substitute  for  reasoning  where 
the  deficiency  of  education  does  not  allow  a 
person  the  ability  to  reason  truly  ; it  may  intro- 
duce ideas,  but  cannot  substitute  facts.  The 
laughter  which  accompanies  ridicule  may  dis- 
concert a weak  mind,  it  seems  at  the  moment 
to  take  full  possession  of  the  company,  and  to 
reign  triumphant ; yet  though  it  is  so  boisterous 
that  it  will  not  admit  a competitor,  nothing 
can  be  more  incomplete  and  impermanent,  be- 
cause it  cannot  defend  itself  by  a single  argu- 
ment, and  is  always  liable  to  be  overturned  by 
its  ow'n  weapons. 

Argument  is  reason  ; ridicule  is  the  absence . 
of  reason,  and  the  want  of  argument.  Ridi- 
cule seizes  upon  disproportions  and  aggravates 
them  ; that  is,  it  brings  them  forward  in  a false 
point  of  view,  for  all  aggravations  are  false- 
hoods. Argument  takes  in  the  whole  of  a 
subject,  its  proportions  and  disproportions, 
without  aggravating  either;  consequently  it  i& 
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truth.  It  belongs  to  a steady  and  vigorous 
mind,  and  is  so  superior  to  the  mangled  de- 
formity of  satire,  that  the  mind  which  can  rea- 
son clearly,  will  very  rarely  be  betrayed  into 
satire,  consequently  tvherever  there  is  much 
satire  you  must  not  look  for  high  exertions  of 
reason. 

Satire  seizes  deformity  and  overlooks  beauty. 
A satirist  has  no  taste  for  proportion ; he  de- 
lights in  disproportion.  A man  of  a virtuous 
disposition  has  a natural  taste  for  proportion, 
because  proportion  is  order,  order  is  peace, 
peace  is  virtue  : therefore  he  has  no  taste  for 
satire  because  it  destroys  proportion,  and  in- 
fringes upon  order,  peace,  and  virtue. 

Many  people  indulge  themselves  in  the  ex- 
pression of  Poor  thing  !”  Poor  Bob !”  or 

Poor  Nancy !”  a clear  indication  that  they 
have  more  malevolence  than  they  possess  in- 
tellects to  express. 

If  a man  should  have  calmness  enough  to 
be  perfectly  composed  till  the  laugh  should  be 
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past,  and  then  should  break  out  undisturbed 
and  undiminished,  how  grand  and  how  severe 
a comment  it  would  be  upon  his  adversary  ! 
how  great  would  he  appear,  how  little  would 
the  other  appear ! 

The  vulgar  are  borne  away,  and  the  public 
may  appear  for  a while  to  join  in  the  tide  of 
ridicule:  but  a man  of  real  dignity  is  always 
able  to  resume  himself ; he  is  neither  to  be 
warped  nor  lessened  or  altered  in  any  degree 
by  the  flippancy  of  caricature.  It  influences 
not  the  discerning,  and  the  undiscerning  are 
not  worth  minding.  Nay,  all  orders  of  men 
are  sensible  enough  of  the  majesty  of  that  se- 
renity which  rises  superior  to  ridicule  ; is  it  not 

% 

for  this  reason  that  the  royal  family  permit  lam- 
poons and  caricatures  to  be  exhibited  of  them  ? 

Some,  however,  imagine  that  though  there  is 
nothing  in  ridicule  which  can  be  defined  into 
argument,  yet  that  it  leaves  behind  a certain 
impression  difficult  to  be  shaken  off ; but  not 
an  impression  greater  or  more  lasting  than  the 
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one  which  would  be  produced  by  the  dignity 
just  described.  Before  such  magnanimity  and 
self-possession,  ridicule  would  sink  abashed. 
Truth  can  never  be  overcome;  if  ridicule  then 
is  falsehood,  and  -dignity  is  truth,  how  can 
ridicule  overcome  dignity  ^ 

The  vulgar  are  much  influenced  by  misnomers: 
nothing  affords  them  more  poignant  entertain- 
ment when  affixed  to^  others — nothing  is  more 
dreaded  as  an  appendage  to  themselves.  All 
this  serves  only  to  shew  that  they  have  nothing 
within,  but  that  they  depend  entirely  upon  ex- 
traneous homage  for  their  footstool  and  their 
throne. 

After  all  the  ridicule  that  malice  or  ingenuity 
can  devise  has  been  thrown  upon  a man,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  leave  as  pure  a testimony  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  character  to  posterity,  as  though  he 
had  suffered  none.  It  cannot  injure  those  ener- 
gies that  irradiate  the  mind,  and  which  alone 
form  what  w ill  finally  be  attended  to. 

Ridicule  resides  in  lively,  ingenious,  but  not 
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very  solid  minds.  It  is  neither  favourable  to 
the  understanding  nor  the  temper ; it  leads  to 
the  sensual. 

The  mind  that  loves  distorted  views. 

Must  be  distorted  and  awry  ; 

None  but  the  base  and  mean  would  choose 
On  crookedness  to  fix  the  eye. 

Since  horror  is  their  sole  delight. 

Sure  horror  must  their,  minds  possess  ; 

They  dwell  with  ugliness  and  fright. 

And  lose  the  charms  which  others  bless. 
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Look  at  old  Syphax’  artful  wiles, 

How  like  a serpent  he  beguiles ; 

Let  detestation  on  him  wait, 

A bitter  and  deserved  fate. 

IVIankind  suffer  more  in  their  interests 
and  are  more  hurt  in  the  pride  of  their  feelings 
by  simulation  than  by  dissimulation.  Dissi- 
mulation is  generally  practised  to  avoid  detec- 
tion in  some  scheme,  which  includes  more  of 
a person’s  own  gratification  than  of  injury  to 
another.  Simulation  is  generally  employed  to 
gain  a confidence  for  purposes  that  militate 
against  the  rights  and  interests  of  others. 

Mankind  judge  of  vice  by  the  injury  it  does 
them.  As  simulation  affects  their  interests 
and  feelings  strongly,  they  conclude  it  to  be  a 
most  heinous  sin  ; for  the  natural  pride  and 
vanity  of  the  human  heart  dislike  the  thought 
of  being  over-reached. 
voL.  11.  H 
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It  is  certain  that  almost  all  mankind  lie  con- 
siderably open  to  'imposition.  People  have  a 
certain  fondness  for  being  themselves  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation:  an  infallible  bait  by 
which  they  may  be  wrought  upon. 

Simulation  dissembles  in  order  to  flatter, 
that  it  may  acquire  an  influence  ; it  also  affects 
attachments  which  it  does  not  feel,  and  utters 
sentiments  which  never  come  from  the  heart. 

Lord  Chesterfield  thought  it  a refinement  in 
the  art  of  flattery  to  commend  a handsome 
woman  for  her  good  understanding,  and  a 
woman  of  good  abilities  for  her  personal  at- 
tractions; under  the  notion  that  being  suffici- 
ently sensible  of  what  they  really  excel  in, 
they  will  be  more  gratified  at  being  praised  for 
what  is  dubious.  The  theory  is  plausible 
enough,  but  the  fact  is  that  people  will  always 
be  fondest  of  being  praised  for  what  is  most 
valued  ; and  as  all  men  indisputably  make 
beauty  their  chief  idol,  he  who  should  mean  to 
ingratiate  himself  by  flattery,  would  commit  a 
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considerable  error  in  not  beginning  by  assuring 
'the  lady  of  hei;  personal  charms;  after  that  he 
may  heighten  the  ragout  by  what  spices  he 
pleases,  but  that  is  an  ingredient  which  'vill 
ever  have  the  best  relish  to  every  female  palate, 
so  long  as  the  men  remain  the  slaves  of  beauty, 
which  is  likely  enough  to  last  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Few  understandings  will  admit  of  broad  Hat- 
tery;  but  most  people  will  readily  devour  a 
much  larger  share  of  praise  than  what  really 
belong.s  to  them.  The  artful  criticise  trifles, 
that  important  praise  may  appear  sincere. 

Confucius  -had  a good  notion  of  flattery 
when  he  instructed  his  disciples,  even  wh^n 
falsely  accused  by  superior  powers,  never  to 
begin  by  a blunt  justification,  for  that  implies 
the  proud  superiority  of  innocence,  w ith  a tacit 
reflection  on  the  prudence  and  candour  of  the 
tribunal : he  taught  his  followers  to  premise  an 
exculpation  with  acknowledging  the  justice  of 
Uie  trial,,  and  by  blaming  themselves  for  indis- 
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cretion  at  least;  after  which  incense  to  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  their  judges,  they  may  wind 
round  their  extenuation  into  vindication  in  an 
insensible  and  delicate  manner. 

This  is  certainly  profound  management,  and 
shews  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart  as  far  as  relates  to  courts. 

An  artful  person  who  should  wish  for  in- 
formation which  he  feared  would  not  be  wiil- 
ingly  granted,  would  wind  round  the  subject 
in  an  imperceptible  manner.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, he  wished  for  some  intelligence  of  a 
lover,  he  would  commence  the  conversation 
upon  some  indifferent  topic  ; if  he  could  not 
make  his  inquiries  slide  in  accidentally,  he 
would  make  some  other  inquiries  with  appa- 
rent unconcern  upon  some  similar  subject, 
then  he  would  introduce  the  interesting  inter- 
rogations by  way  of  illustration.  Suppose  he 
wished  to  know  whether  his  lover  admired 
Mr.  D.  After  some  conversation  respect'mg 
another  lady  or  two,  he  would  mention  the 
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one  he  loved,  pretending  that  a likeness  to  the 
last  mentioned  person  brought  her  to  his  recol- 
lection, then  he  w'ould  say  her  charms  are  su- 
perior : if  the  position  is  dissented  from,  he 
would  adduce  her  admirers  in  support  of  it, 
naming  Mr.  D.  as  a very  great  one.  If  her 
charms  are  allowed,  he  would  still  pursue  the 
same  plan,  treating  the  whole  subject  in  the 
most  incidental  and  cursory  manner,  and  sus- 
picion falls  disarmed. 

To  appear -indifferent  when  pursuing  in- 
formation is  a grand  point  with  the  artful ; even 
when  it  is  obtained  they  will  notice  it  as  little 
as  possible,  and  always  stay  to  talk  out  some 
other  subject. 

If  the  designing  wish  to  know  any  part  of 
another’s  affairs  which  he  fears  he  will  have  a 
reluctance  to  communicate,  he  asks  a number 
of  oblique  questions  with  a degree  of  earnest- 
ness, and  contrives  that  they  shall  lead  to  the 
question  of  which  he  wishes  to  be  informed,  in 
such  a manner  that  his  train  of  reasoning  can- 
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not  go  on  without  the  answer ; at  the  same 
time  he  asks  the  main  question  with  as  little 
apparent  interest  as  possible,  as  though  he 
merely  wished  for  the  information  to  continue 
the  argument,  and  thouglit  it  of  no  intrinsic 
value.  If  he  gets  the  information,  he  dwells 
not  a moment  longer  upon  it  than  is  necessary 
to  connect  the  discourse,  and  will  add  some 
jnoje  made  up  questions  upon  w hich  he  seems 
to  fix  his  attention  ; if  tliis  conduct  should  not 
jirocure  the  desired  intelligence,  it  will  at  least 
elude  suspicion,  and  enable  him  to  pursue  the 
attack  in  some  other  w'ay. 

The  simulative  have  another  mode  of  ob- 
taining information,  by  asking  a number  of 
collateral  questions,  such  as,  w'hen  all  summed 
up,  may  give  them  the  result  they  want.  Some- 
times it  may  be  necessary  to  do  this  at  different 
times,  to  unite  each  of  the  questions  with  a 
number  of  circumstances  of  quite  a different 
nature  from  what  they  are  really  aiming  at,  and 
to  appear  to  be  earnestly  pursuing  another 
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drama,  whilst  in  reality  the  single  collateral 
question  they  have  introduced  in  the  course  of 
the  forced  plot  is  the  only  thing  that  interests 

them. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  they  wish  to  learn  a 
person  s age,  they  ask  at  what  age  he  went  to 
such  a school,  going  no  further  at  that  time  ; 
but  after  a sufficient  interval,  they  enter  into  a 
conversation  about  his  beginning  business,  or 
descant  upon  some  peculiar  situation  in  nhich 
he  stood  at  such  a time,  the  circumstances  of 
which  make  them  suppose  he  must  have  been 
such  an  age.  By  combining  together  various 

dates,  they  arrive  at  the  truth. 

If  they  wish  to  hear  a person’s  secrets,  they 
do  not  pursue  them  with  avidity  ; they  will  re- 
late some  of  their  own  affiiirs  perhaps  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  not  taking  too  much 
notice  of  what  the  person  communicates  in 
return  : they  take  care  not  to  be  shocked  at 
any  of  his  peculiarities,  or  surprised  at  any  part 
of  his  conduct^  and  if  they  find  it  necessary 
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to  press  a disclosure,  they  do  it  under  a 
pretence  of  taking  an  interest  in  his  situation. 
They  consult  his  ruling  passion  : if  it  is  pride, 
they  pity  him  for  a supposed  insult ; he  will 
not  fail  to  vindicate  his  dignity  at  the  expence 
of  his  secret.  If  he  has  a generous  mind,  they 
blame  him  for  some  supposed  hardship  to  ano- 
ther, or  some  breach  of  honour : he  must  be 
roused  to  an  explanation.  If  he  is  choleric, 
they  easily  provoke  him  to  tell  all  he  knows  ; 
but  they  in  no  case  appear  greedy  of  the  intel- 
ligence gamed,  but  seem  rather  intent  upon 
the  truth  of  what  they  have  supposed. 

It  IS  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  disengage 
himself  from  the  influence  of  conscience;  right 
and  wrong  are  understood  and  secretly  felt  by 
all.  This  is  one  grand  clue  to  wind  round  every 
one,  but  It  must  be  managed  with  dexterity. 

A mere  common-place  assertion  of  right  and 
wrong  passes  unheeded  with  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind ; but  if  enforced  with  dignity,  and  dressed 
in  terrors  of  retribution,  it  seldom  fails  to  pro- 
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duce  some  secret  and  eventual  workings.  To 
accelerate  this  effect,  the  artful  study  ruling 
passions : is  it  vanity — they  tempt,  flatter,  and 
ensnare;  is  it  cowardice — they  threaten  and 
prevail ; is  it  avarice  (that  is  the  most  incorri- 
gible of  all  propensities) — they  lure  by  promised 
rewards,  comparing  the  value  of  virtue  with 
sordid  dros'j,  dwelling  upon  the  durability  of 
one,  the  perishability  of  the  other.  Is  gene- 
rosity, courage,  or  any  goodness  marked 
strongly' on  the  mind — they  have  only  to  make 
virtue  perspicuous,  and  their  task  is  accom- 
plished : these  are  the  means  to  lead  base  people, 
servants,  children,  &c.  to  their  duty. 

If  you  wish  to  know  whether  any  one  prac- 
tises upon  you  in  this  manner,  you  have  only 
to  employ  common  sense  and  common  hones- 
ty; the  one  will  inform  you  whether  your 
friend  gains  more  communications  from  you 
than  he  letums ; the  other  will  tell  you  whe- 
ther yxm  are  flattered  above  your  deserts.  If 
iKJtwithstanding  the  apparent  openness  of  y^our 
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friend,  you  find  that  he  never  mentions  any  of 
his  own  affairs  of  any  consequence,  and  that, 
after  all  his  zeal  and  incidental  air,  he  always 
contrives  to  draw  from  you  every  thing  of  im- 
portance, you  have  just  cause  to  strike  a 
balance : and  if,  notwithstanding  his  apparent 
warmth,  you  find,  on  consulting  the  faithful  mo- 
nitor conscience,  that  he  praises  you  more  than 
you  deserve,  you  ought  to  think  yourself  in 
danger. 

Another  way  by  which  you  may  detect 
a person  employing  simulation,  is  to  ob- 
serve whether  he  has  any  opinion  of  his  own,  or 
whether  he  assents  to  every  thing  that  is  said. 
If  he  gives  an  explicit  assent  to  a certain  opi- 
nion, some  time  after  give  an  opposite  opinion 
in  such  an  earnest  manner  as  to  have  every 
appearance  of  sincerity  on  your  part;  if  he 
change,  you  may  venture  to  conclude  he  is  a 
.sycophant ; if  he  remind  you  of  your  former 
opinion,  give  a number  of  reasons  why  you 
have  altered  it,  speak  slightly  of  the  past,  and 
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be  impassioned  on  the  present:  if  lie  be  a 
flatterer  he  will  contrive  eventually  to  come 
round  to  you. 

If  you  fear  a scrutiny  of  your  sentiments  on 
any  occasion  from  an  insidious  person,  on 
which  your  feelings  are  likely  to  betray  you ; if 
you  find  you  cannot  assume  indifference,  give 
to  every  thing  relative  to  the  question  its  full 
value  and  importance  promptly  and  courage- 
ously, then  introduce  something  else,  and 
speak  with  still  greater  energy : the  emotion 
ypu  betrayed  before  will  be  mistaken  for  ge- 
neral warmth  of  manner,  and  your  particular 
interests  and  anxieties  will  have  a good  chance 
of  escaping  detection. 

Simulation  is  often  more  or  less  employed 
by  those  who  are  dependant  on  others : heirs 
presumptive  are  apt  to  fall  into  it  to  their  re- 
versionary patrons. 

A man  who  is  a philosopher  sees  the  pas- 
sions, the  bigotry,  the  prejudices  of  mankind, 
looks  down  upon  them,  and  practises  upon  them, 
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from  the  superiority  of  a restrained  heart, 
without  losing  either  his  humanity  or  his  inte- 
grity; in  this  situation  he  regards  the  world  as 
puppets,  actuated  by  machinery  which  he  can 
move  at  pleasure.  Such  simulation  as  lago’s 
is  a vice,  because  employed  to  a vicious  pur- 
pose; but  it  is  very  possible  to  employ  it  for 
a simple  convenience,  which  includes  neither 
good  nor  evil  to  any  one.  That  minister  of 
state  who  manages  a great  people  must  needs 
employ  no  small  portion  of  it : and  who  could 
throw  a censure  on  such  simulation  as  Pitt’s, 
when  the  end  he  obtained  by  it  is  considered  ? 
Prudence  is  nothing  more  than  a series  of  si- 
mulation and  dissimulation,  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  integrity.  To  manage  man  by 
simulation  without  bad  intentions  or  evil  at- 
tached, is  a mark  of  a very  superior  mind. 

Simulation  requires  great  penetration,  judg- 
ment, and  command  of  temper;  it  is  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind  brought  into  action  against 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  ungrateful  to  the 
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natural  pride  of  man  than  to  know  himself  the 
subject  of  it ; though  nothing  is  more  grateful 
to  his  weakness  than  the  enjoyment  of  its  con- 
cessions when  he  does  not  know  it.  Most 
people  are  more  or  less  the  dupes  of  it  both  in 
public  and  private  affairs.  In  religion  and  go- 
vernment the  world  at  large  is  managed  by  the 
simulation  and  dissimulation  of  their  governors. 
To  escape  from  it  requires  the  following  requi- 
sites. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  human  affairs^'a 
close  study  of  the  heart,  an  honest  consciousness 
of  self  defects,  courage,  leisure,  and  integrity 
enough  fairly  to  compare  your  faults  with  die 
flattery  with  which  you  meet,  and  discernment 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  advantages  present 
and  remote  that  may  accrue  to  those  w ho  offer 
you  their  friendship.  How  many  of  mankind 
possess  all  these  ? how  many  therefore  are  liable 
to  be  made  dupes  1 

Simulation  is  favourable  to  the  understand- 
ing, accompanied  either  by  a bad  or  good  in- 
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tention,  for  it  all  promotes  the  study  of  man- 
kind : but  we  would  always  be  understood  that 
virtue  is  still  more  favourable  to  the  intellects 
than  the  most  gnostic  vice.  Simulation,  de- 
void of  evil,  is  favourable  to  the  temper,  as  it 
occasions  command.  When  employed  for  sel- 
fish and  vicious  purposes,  it  is  unfavourable  ; as 
all  restraint,  but  that  acknowledged  by  consci- 
ence, will  indemnify  itself  by  double  license  at 
future  opportunity,  like  water  pent  up.  It  is 
abstemious. 

The  brow  of  innocence  is  scar’d 

When  simulation  writes  her  mark  j 
And  fair  proportion’s  form  is  mat’d 
With  clouds  portentous,  big,  and  dark. 

For  hell  a fiend  of  blacker  hue 

Did  ne’er  send  forth  to  dwell  with  man, 

When  with  his  own  infernal  crew 
This  artful  monster  led  the  van. 


INDISCRETION. 


■WTiere  dwells  the  mortal  in  this  world 
From  caution’s  precepts  never  hurl’d  ? 
Or  who  no  single  deed  would  blot. 

Or  wish  unguarded  words  forgot  ? 


XTnder  this  head  are  included  three  shades 
of  opposite  tendency.  That  indiscretion  which 
persists  in  constitutional  carelessness,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  exertion,  is  a very  deformed  vice. 
A man  of  this  easy  destructive  description  ge- 
nerally excuses  himself  by  coming  under  the  de- 
finition of  “ being  nobody’s  enemy  but  his 
own.”  But  such  is  the  link  throughout  the 
creation,  that  a man  cannot  be  his  own  enemy 
without  being  the  enemy  of  society.  Few 
men  are  so  detached,  that  no  relative  whatever 
has  any  claim  upon  them  ; and  suppose  a man 
to  be  without  any  connections,  if  his  conduct 
were  steady,  he  might  fulfil  his  place  and  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  others  by  forming  con- 
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nectious ; but  by  incapacitating  himself  by  in- 
discretion from  affording  the  aid  necessary  in 
those  connections,  he  makes  a blank  in  the 
creation  ; not  to  say  that  indiscretion  is  an 
eventual  robbery  that  is  sure  to  trespass  upon 
the  property  of  some  one. 

In  England  this  character  is  not  very  com- 
mon: the  genius  of  the  people  and  their 
commercial  pursuits  are  both  opposite  to  it. 
This  species  of  indiscretion  is  almost  invariably 
combined  with  vivacity  and  apparent  good  hu- 
mour. But  it  admits  of  many  shades  and  mo- 
difications. Vice  and  cruelty  will  often  accom- 
pany it.  It  produces  careless  manners,  and 
often  adds  grace  to  the  deportment.  It  some- 
times occasions  a thoughtlessness  which  passes 
off  lightly,  whatever  occurs — never  attached, 
and  seeming  quite  uncertain  of  itself. 

Very  opposite  to  this  is  what  w'e  take  to  be 
the  genius  of  the  English,  where  rank  and 
commerce  w ith  the  world  have  not  effaced  the 
character;  dwelling  for  ever  upon  the  present. 
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lingering,  clinging,  without  power  of  imagina- 
tion, to  facts,  down  to  their  remotest  minutiae. 
This  disposition  is  favourable  to  the  judgment, 
because  it  promotes  investigation  ; but  it  is  the 
death  of  the  gay  and  airy. 

When  indiscretion  pervades  the  conduct,  it 
produces  the  most  frightful  effects.  It  feels  for 
no  one,  and  is  idly  helpless  and  insensible  to  the 
shame  of  being  a burthen  upon  others.  It 
never  calculates,  and  is  an  enemy  to  reflection. 

The  second  kind  of  indiscretion  arises  from 
w-armth  of  temper,  and  is  less  a system  than  the 
effect  of  the  moment ; it  is  not  only  par- 
donable, but  graceful  in  youth.  People  pos- 
sessed of  it  will  make  declarations  which  in- 
volve them  in  the  resentment  of  some  one,  or 
which  expose  them  to  the  designing  ; but  they 
seldom  suffer  much  by  it,  for  there  is  a decided 
openness  in  it  which  carries  a charm  to  the 
heart  of  cvei*y  one. 

Warmth  of  temper,  that  is,  open-heartedness, 
favours  the  social  principle,  and  therefore  is  na- 
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turally  acceptable  to  mankind.  It  renders  a 
person  despicable  to  no  one  but  a Syphax.  And 
certainly  the  warm  and  open  have  a much 
pleasanter  time  than  the  cold  and  cautious: 
the:r  indiscretions  may  involve  them  in  occa- 
sional inconvenience  ; but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  gain  as  many  friends  as  foes. 
They  have  more  of  both  than  the  j.  rudent ; for 
such  is  the  general  ])ropensity  to  criticise,  that 
the  most  slaviihly  cautious  cannot  escape  cen- 
sure, and  the  indiscreet  can  suffer  no  more. 
Every  one  has  his  friends  and  his  enemies  ; but 
the  warm  free  follies  of  an  open  heart  will 
finally  obtain  their  just  estimation.  Though  a 
hundred  will  blame  the  action,  a thousand  will 
love  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeded,  and 
ten  thousand  will  pity  the  sufferer. 

Besides,  the  living  pleasure  of  expressing 
what  a person  really  thinks  and  feels  is  of  it- 
self a compensation  for  every  thing.  There  is 
a sovereign  gratification  in  that  natural  unem- 
barrassed manner  that  belongs  to  the  heart,  that 
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e.\|>ands  in  all  the  vigour  of  expression,  that  com- 
municates its  glow,  rich  with  perpetual  youth, 
that  diffuses  its  manly  dignity  in  every  tone,  that 
beautifies  every  look,  and  fixes  everlasting  re- 
gard on  friendship.  To  express  the  real  senti- 
ments alone  is  life — to  restrain  them  alone  is 
slavery.  The  negro  may  feel  the  whip  and 
the  chain,  but  the  sycophant  is  in  far  greater 
bondage. 

Without  liberty  to  express  it,  what  does  it 
avail  what  a man  really  is  ? When  he  has  said 
the  thing  that  he  thinks  and  feels,  he  has 
lived,  he  has  proved  his  existence,  he  has  left  a 
memorial  of  himself,  more  precious  and  lasting 
than  the  statues  of  a thousand  heroes. 

Nothing  gives  so  much  dignity  and  beauty  as 
liberty.  The  advantages  it  bestows  are  incom- 
parably greater  than  any  disadvantages  that  may 
arise  from  momentary  indiscretion.  It  is  the 
breath,  vitality,  and  soul  of  man.  Without  it, 
he  is  only  an  effigy  ; he  himself  is  absent,  and 
nothing  of  him  is  present,  except  the  grimace  of 
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hypocrisy,  and  the  sighs  of  misery — the  funeral 
of  nature. 

The  third  kind  of  indiscretion  is  weakness  of 
judgment,  M'hich  will  leave  a man  unguarded  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  This  error,  however 
destructive,  is  not  culpable,  because  what  was 
never  given  to  a man  cannot  be  required  of 
him. 

The  first  sort  of  indiscretion,  an  idle  consti- 
tutional carelessness,  is  hurtful  to  the  temper  ; 
the  two  second  species  are  not.  They  are  all 
unfavourable  to  the  intellects.  They  are  sen- 
sual. 

If  (or  ourselves  we  take  no  care, 

A double  weight  on  some  we  bear. 

And  why  should  not  the  toil  of  care. 

To  all  alike  give  equal  share  ? 

It  is  a lawless  robber’s  deed, 

To  shrink  from  duty  that’s  decreed; 

In  mutual  aid  let  all  combine  : 

Discretion  is  a pow’r  divine.  ' ' 
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If  discord,  in  a concert  sweet, 

Your  list’ning  ears  too  harshly  meet. 

The  rude  eflfect  your  feelings  shun  : 

Caprice  like  this  is  out  of  tune. 

Caprice  arises  from  an  error  in  the  consti- 
tution^  and  is  the  sickly  failing  of  those  weak 
minds  whose  half  animated  emotions  can  pro- 
' duce  only  incipient  attachments.  It  certainly 
may  be  joined  with  violent  passions.  What  is 
a more  decided  token  of  weakness  ? The 
strongest  minds  are  the  calmest,  the  most  con- 
stant ; the  weakest,  the  most  transported,  the 
most  inconstant. 

We  have  asserted  that  strong  minds  have 
strong  passions.  So  they  have  ; but  their  pas; 
sions  do  not  arise  without  cause ; and  for  suf- 
ficient cause,  are  ever  ready  to  give  place  to 
reason.  But  the  characteristic  of  caprice  is  at- 
tachment without  foundation,  violence  without 
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object,  dereliction  without  cause.  The  passion 
of  a strong  mind  is  full  and  complete,  and  sen- 
sible of  all  it  takes  in.  The  passion  of  a ca- 
pricious mind  is  violent  without  knowing  its 
origin  or  purpose.  It  reigns  and  dies  without 
accomplishment  or  memorial. 

The  English  are  accused  of  fickleness,  said  to 
be  owing  to  the  perpetual  variability  of  the 
climate  ; but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
ground  for  the  charge. 

The  fickle  are  not  calculated  for  happines.s. 
The  principle  of  happiness  is  rest.  The  Deity 
is  perfectly  happy,  therefore  he  is  perfectly  un- 
changeable. At  the  moment  of  dereliction,  a 
fickle  person  must  be  invaded  by  disgust  and 
uneasy  passions ; and  as  he  allows  this  fre- 
quently to  recur,  those  ungrateful  sensations 
must  make  up  a sum  of  unhappiness. 

, The  fickle  are  very  improper  objects  for 
confidence,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  bad 
machines,  very  liable  to  be  out  of  repair.  It  is 
more  of  a female  than  a male  error. 
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Caprice  is  unfavourable  to  the  intellects,  and 
still  more  so  to  the  temper.  It  is  not  sensual, 
because  too  insipient. 

’Tis  but  a weak  insipient  mind 
That  now  repulses,  now  is  kind  j 
Still  changing  oft’ner  than  the  wind. 

With  such  no  friendship  can  be  made, 

Since  tend’rest  love  may  be  betray’d, 

And  undcserv’d  grief  convey’d.  ' 

Then  let  caprice  still  dwell  alone, 

To  all  the  feeling  world  unknown. 

Though  in  the  world  her  form  is  shown.  •» 
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Brutality  belongs  to  vulgar  minds, 

Insensate  to  the  joys  refinement  finds  ; 

’Tis  like  a tempest  tearing  up  the  plain, 

Or  north  wind  rushing  o’er  the  troubled  main. 

o this  characteristic  the  English  have  an  un- 
doubted claim  in  common  with  all  northern 
nations.  There  is  something  in  the  influence  of 
cold  that  benumbs  and  hardens.  It  necessarily 
inclines  the  natives  to  exce.ss  in  eating  and 
drinking,  which  produces  a repletion,  the  phy-  , 
sical  tendency  of  which  is  to  inspissate  the 
mind,  and  to  render  the  passions  ungovern- 
able. 

In  a cold  climate  the  body  demands  more 
continual  care  ; the  mind  is  consequently  more 
engrossed  by  bodily  sensations.  The  luxurious 
native  of  the  tropics  stretches  himself  beneath 
the  shade  of  some  beautiful  acacia ; his  senses 
courted  by  perfume  and  beauty.  The  demands 
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of  nature  are  relaxed  by  the  influence  of  heat, 
and  he  has  full  leisure  for  mental  sensation. 
But  in  the  northern  hemisphere  man  must 
guard  himself  from  the  perpetual  intrusion  of 
cold  and  discomfort.  Nothing  but  dreariness 
and  dirt  presents  itself  before  his  eyes  ; and  in 
this  dearth  of  the  pleasures  of  beauty,  he  natu- 
rally seeks  comfort  for  his  starved  blood  in 
vine  and  food.  The  English  are  a very  glut- 
tonous people,  and  even  scruple  not  to  avow 
their  egregious  predilection  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  Nay,  so  well  is  this  failing  under- 
stood, that  all  approaches  to  patronage,  all  can- 
vassing for  favour  begins  with  a feast. 

Their  very  courage  is  a part  of  their  bruta- 
lity. They  delight  in  boxing,  and  will  survey 
the  bruising  of  others  with  bestial  gratification. 
And  yet  there  is  more  tenderness  and  sensibility 
amongst  them  than  any  other  people. 

, The  huzzas  of  a mob  strikingly  express  bru- 
tality. There  is  something  in  the  tone  of  the 
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voices  which  conveys  the  most  unquestionable 
idea  of  it. 

Brutality  belongs  to  a gross  mind  and  vulgar 
temper.  It  is  sensual. 

How  high  the  mind  of  man  can  rise. 

With  soaring  flight  that  seeks  the  skies, 

And,  nobly  quitting  earth-bom  care. 

Dares  to  proclaim  his  kindred  there  ! 

But  chang’d  is  all  his  godlike  mien 
When  in  his  degradation  seen  j 
For  all  his  dignity  gives  place. 

When  brutal  deeds  his  soul  disgrace. 
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i 

Efionomy  is  the  parent  of  a thousand  blessings  1 

PatEr. 

T . 

At  18  a great,  strong,  and  beautiful  mind 
which  claims  this  attribute.  Pure  economy 
IS  geometry,  the  perspicuous  sense  of  pro- 
portion, that  rgects  excess  either  of  giving  or 
retrenching  ; that  proportions  all  its  donations 
and  expenditures  to  the  occasion,  and  also  to  its 
own  resources.  If  the  occasion  be  small,  and 
its  resources  large,  it  fears  not  to  withhold, 
without  apprehension  of  reproach,  but  calmly 
gives  that  exact  little  which  is  requisite.  If  the 
occasion  be  large,  and  its  resources  small,  it 
gives  all  it  possesses  without  hesitation  or  se- 
cond thought.  This  is  economy  ; all  else  is  a 
mixture  of  passions. 

We  have  pronounced  it  the  basis  of  genero- 
sity ; those  who  can  save  with  constancy,  and 
give  with  alacrity  to  just  occasion,  are  the 

I 2 
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strong,  the  great,  and  the  beautiful  of  mind. 
Economy  comprises  justice  ; for  it  measures 
every  thing,  and  gives  to  every  thing  its  law- 
ful due  ; for  it  does  not  consist  in  retrench- 
ing what  is  necessary,  but  in  retrenching  what  is 
superfluous.  It  embraces  the  largest  view  of 
objects,  and  always  looks  to  the  future.  ‘ It 
naturally  enlarges  and  quickens  the  mind  ; be- 
sides which  it  is  a great  mathematician,  and 
loves  order  and  arrangement. 

It  is  thus  highly  favourable  to  the  intellects, 
and  its  justice  makes  it  so  to  the  temper.  It  is 
abstemious. 

Parent  of  ever  pure  delight ! 

The  only  source  of  real  right. 

Which  ever  with  its  own  content, 

On  social  justice  is  intent 
Economy  ! thou  patron  strong. 

To  thy  preser\’ing  cares  belong 
All  hope  of  just  and  honest  faith, 

That  acts  upright  in  life  and  death. 
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TTlie  froward  child,  of  stubborn  heart, 

Is  subject  to  the  keenest  smart. 

When  disappointment  wrests  his  plan, 

Which  happens  oft  to  mortal  man, 

T HOUGH  man  is  born  to  sorrow,  few  indeed 
are  the  situations  in  which  despair  is  the'  result 
of  inevitable  calamity.  The  severest  afflictions 
pass  away  with  time,  and  perhaps  no  visitations 
of  fortune  are  so  unalloyed  as  not  to  admit  of 
some  consolation  sufficient  fora  pilgrim  to  feed 
upon.  Those  who  despair  are  generally  the 
sullen  and  the  proud  ; humility  supports  a per- 
son under  affliction  ; for  he  who  is  already  low 
has  not  far  to  fall. 

Despair  is  a great  crime  against  Providence, 
and  shews  a very  rebellious  and  irreligious  heart. 
Sorrow  is  nature  ; but  to  despair  is  to  forget 
there  is  a God. 

It  is  the  property  of  the  strongest  and  the 
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weakest  minds.  Mediocrity  seldom  arrives  at 
this  extreme  climax.  It  is  the  absence  of  rea- 
son, and  therefore  unfavourable  to  the  under- 
standing ; it  is  the  absence  of  virtue,  and  there- 
fore unfavourable  to  the  temper.  It  is  sensual. 


Shrunk  in  his  gloomy  cave  he  sits  ; 

Now  raves,  now  stupifies  by  fits. 

Now  deathly  pale,  now  burning  red, 

He  weeps  and  beats  his  bleeding  head. 
For  ever  restless,  ever  tir’d. 

With  all  the  rage  of  woe  inspir’d  ; 
Consuming  with  an  inward  flame. 

You  need  not  say  Despair’s  his  name. 


LIBERTY. 


O ! liberty,  thou  goddess  all  divine  1 

Addison. 

H E reverse  of  restraint  is  liberty.  The  one 
produces  all  deformity,  the  other  all  beauty. 
Nothing  is  more  genial  to  man,  nothing  deve- 
lops so  much  beauty  and  adds  so  much  expres- 
sion. There  is  no  lasting  beauty  without  free- 
dom. Thoughtlessness  gives  something  of  this 
beauty,  but  manly  liberty  gives  the  noblest  grace 
and  finest  finish.  The  eye,  the  look,  the  whole 
being  is  irradiated  with  more  than  day. 

It  is  possible  for  liberty  to  deviate  into  gross- 
ness and  brutality ; in  which  state  it  disfigures  : 
but  when  combined  with  dignity,  it  gives  a charm 
which  those  who  are  sensible  of  would  think, 
man  a heap  of  ruins  without. 
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Liberty  is  unfavourable  to  the  understanding 
and  the  temper.  It  is  sensual. 

Goddess  ! as  the  clearest  skies 
Is  the  lustre  of  thine  eyes, 

Roses,  and  their  choicest  bloom. 

Gift  thee  with  their  rich  perfume. 

Ev’ry  joy  of  nature’s  store 
In  thy  blessings  lai-gely  pour. 

Liberty,  thou  choicest  theme  ! 

Nature  worships  thee  supreme. 
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The  comet  wand’ring  through  the  air, 

Without  attraction  iu  its  sphere, 

Though  grand  and  bright,  is  view’d  with  pain. 

For  ruin  decks  th’  uncertain  train. 

Some  select  mortals  are  eccentric  fiom  the 
force  of  superior  genius,  which  carries  them 
to  pursuits  far  exalted  above  the  common 
sphere,  and  therefore  occasions  them  to  de- 
viate from  those  rules  that  prevail  in  that 
sphere  : but  the  number  of  those  is  so  very 
■small,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
affected  pretensions  to  eccentricity;  and  yet  it 
is  oftener  affected  than  natural.  It  is  studied 
by  those  who  are  ambitious  to  distinguish  them- 
selves without  possessing  the  ability  to  do  it. 

A virtuous  mind  has  primarily  a sense  of 
justice,  which  teaches  a regard  to  the  rights 
-of  others,  among  which  rights  is  their  opinions. 
,This  would  incline  a man  to  conform  and  to 
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give  into  their  manners  and  ideas;  eccentri- 
city is  the  reverse  of  all  this,  it  makes  men 
disregard  all  sentiments  but  their  own,  and  run 
counter  to  every  thing  received  and  established, 
inclining  them  to  strike  out  a distinct  unsocial 
path  for  themselves. 

Eccentricity  is  the  natural  foe  of  benevo- 
lence ; it  is  a preference  of  self  above  all  man- 
kind : it  is  having  more  pleasure  in  the  court  of 
self  than  in  reciprocity  with  others.  In  this 
weak  dependant  state  of  ours,  the  interest, 
the  beauty  of  our  existence  is  made  up  of 
mutual  assistance,  sympathy,  and  all  the  re- 
ciprocities of  love,  pity,  distresses,  aud  services ; 
all  which  is  cut  off  by  the  eccentric.  Distinct 
and  unique,  he  is  a stranger  to  the  tears  and 
the  smiles  of  man,  the  calls  of  sorrow,  and  the 
approbation  of  rewarded  love.  An  eccentric 
person  may  be  entertaining,  but  not  interesting^ 
they  make  good  acquaintance,  but  bad  friends ; 
they  are  commonly  deficient  in  feeling,  for 
human  sympathy  is  not  theirs:  for  ho^?  can 
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that  heart  love  that  i«  perpetually  seeking 
to  distiuguish  itself?  Liove  approaches  and 
unites,  but  eccentricity  divides  and  tears  asun- 
der. 

A person  who  is  naturally  eccentric  may 
have  some  virtues,  but  his  eccentricity  militates 
against  them  all : could  he  suppress  the  one, 
the  other  would  flourish  the  more. 

Eccentric  persons  seldom  have  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  that  is,  they  seldom  make 
observations  on  others.  Eccentricity  centres 
in  self,  and  is  more  occupied  in  displaying 
than  in  studying,  consequently  it  has  little  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  man- 
kind ; it  is  the  total  absence  of  proportion 
and  harmony : for  as  it  is  a complete  elipsis, 
it  holds  no  relation  to  any  thing,  and  conse- 
quently is  the  opposite  of  harmony,  which  is 
the  soul  of  the  creation,  the  germ  of  love,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  things.  Like  caprice, 
it  is  generally  the  disease  of  a weak  insipient 
nature. 
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It  is  unfavourable  to  the  understanding  when 
affected,  and  always  so  to  the  temper : it  is 
sensual,  without  attachment  or  enjoyment. 

Uncertain  proof  of  higher  mind, 

The  man  who  differs  from  his  kind 
May  catch  the  idle  gaze  of  fools. 

But  wisdom  spurns  him  from  her  rules: 

She  teaches  those  beneath  her  reign 
To  walk  with  all  the  public  train  j 
Eccentric  meteors  to  shun. 

And  draw  their  light  from  yonder  sun. 
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PARENTAL  AFFECTION. 

Fast  tie  of  nature’s  feeling  soul, 

Parental  love  delights  to  prove 
The  tender  care,  the  blissful  toil 
Of  sweet  protection’s  grateful  love. 

T-'he  more  uncultivated  the  mind,  the  strong- 
er are  .all  the  natural  aflfections : yet  history 
bears  testimony  that  the  ties  of  nature  have  the 
strongest  sway  over  the  mind  of  man,  and  ma- 
ny tyrants  have  been  led  to  acts  of  mercy  by 
the  force  of  natural  atfection.  Though  ambi- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of 
princes,  whenever  they  give  their  daughters  or 
their  sisters  in  marriage  they  uniformly  respect 
the  claim,  and  befriend  them  on  political  occa- 
sions. 

It  is  much  rarer  for  parental  affection  to  fail 
than  filial  piety.  A parent  'seldom  deserts  his 
offspring ; yet  if  that  offspring  violates  all  duty. 
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and  betrays  a manifest  disregard  to  a parent, 
the  parent  is  justified  in  abjuring  such  offspring, 
for  all  human  duties  are  reciprocal ; there  is  not 
one  that  is  absolute,  except  our  duty  to  God, 
which  requires  unlimited  obedience  to  every 
thing. 

Parental  affection  is  unfavourable  to  the  un- 
derstanding, but  favourable  to  the  temper.  It 
is  sensual. 

What  veil  can  hide  a fault  so  well 
As  feelings  of  a parent  dear  ? 

What  language  can  so  quickly  tell 
Imagin’d  worth  in  those  they  rear? 

If  ’tis  infatuation,  still 

It  carries  such' a fair  pretence, 

. No  one  can  say  it  looks  like  ill. 

Or  shocks  the  rules  of  common  sense. 


FILIAL  PIETY. 


Eneas  from  the  Trojan  plain 
Bore  off  his  aged  sire  with  pain ; 

Approving  Heav’n,  to  bless  the  deed, 

A future  crown  to  him  decreed. 

N'early  the  same  may  be  said  of  this  pas- 
sion as  of  parental  affection.  Excessive  ty- 
ranny and  total  violation  of  duty  justify  a child 
in  relinquishing  obedience  to  a parent;  nor 
need  society  apprehend  its  bonds  are  loosened 
by  this  lassitude,  for  nature  maintains  her 
claims  so  strictly,  that  few  indeed  will  be  the 
cases  in  which  people  will  be  inclined  to  make 
use  of  it. 

Filial  piety  is  unfavourable  to  the  under- 
standing, but  favourable  to  the  temper : it  is 
sensual. 
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Nature  a thousand  webs  has  spun 
To  make  men’s  hearts  unite  as  one  : 
And  here  the  citizen  will  feel 
For  all  his  country’s  woe  and  weal ; 
And  there  the  father’s  tender  care 
The  future  citizen  will  rear  ; 

But  no  affection  warmer  glows 
Than  what  a child  a parent  owes. 
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INJUSTICE. 


Injustice  breaks  up  the  bonds  of  society. 

Hawkeswortm., 

• 

All  discord,  all  deformity,  all  dispropor- 
tion is  injustice.  Selfishness  and  tyranny  are 
'injustice.  Inebriety  is  injustice.  Carelessness 
is  injustice. 

Whoever  gives  way  to  his  passions  is  unjust. 

, Many  people,  in  weighing  the  balance  between 
self  and  the  world,  put  in  false  weights,  which 
they  have  neither  fortitude  nor  honesty  to  rec- 

tify. 

Some  people  will  trespass  on  the  feelings 
of  others  with, the  calmest  effrontery  in  the 
world,  asking  them  questions  which  must  be 
painful  or  disagreeable  to  answer:  such  per- 
sons may  make  up  their  account  with  being 
hated ; and  however  they  may  disregard  the 
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sentiment  they  provoke,  there  is  a deadly  re- 
tribution in  merited  resentment. 

It  is  no  uncommon  case  for  people  of  gree- 
diness and  assurance  to  take  advantage  in  trans- 
actions of  intercourse,  with  a kind  of  apparent 
unconsciousness  which  pertinaciously  maintains 
its  encroachments,  whilst  it  eludes  explana- 
tions ; but  they  must  not  hope  to  escape  de- 
tection. No  one  can  trespass  on  the  feel- 
ings or  interest  of  another,  without  that  other 
finding  himself  hurt;  the  narrowest  intellects 
will  suffice  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  quar- 
ter the  injury  comes  from,  and  resentment  is 
the  consequence,  though  be  may  not  dai  e to 
express  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  human  be- 
ings have  a right  to  make  tools  of  others,  or  to 
injure  or  oppress  them  in  any  sense ; and  if  they 
have  no  right  to  do  it,  they  may  rest  assured 
that  punishment  awaits  them  for  doing  so. 

The  several  classes  of  society  have  their  re- 
spective importance.  In  fact,  the  higher  ranks 
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are  of  no  more  importance  than  the  lower,  only 
they  fill  a higher  department;  but  their  depend- 
ance  being  mutual,  they  are  entitled  to  each 
other’s  regard  and  respect.  To  despise  a man 
because  he  is  inferior  in  rank  is  an  act  of 
injustice. 

Injustice  is  unfavourable  to  the  understand- 
ing, being  a contraction  of  ideas  : it  is  un- 
favourable to  the  temper,  and  it  is  sensual. 

To  rob  mankind,  is  in  the  end, 

To  rob  ourselves  much  more,  > 

We  dare  not  call  that  man  our  friend 
We’ve  injur’d  and  made  poor. 

And  is  not  love  superior  still 
To  all  the  dross  we  take  ? 

Justice  to  others  ever  will 
Our  own  advimtage  make. 
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ENVY. 


Envy — eldest-born  of  hell ! 

Milton. 

TPhts  rancorous  passion  will  sometimes  fore* 
its  way  into  vei-y  exalted  minds,  though  it  is  a 
received  notion  that  envy  resides  with  the  mean 
and  impotent. 

It  is  itself  an  energy.  It  is  an  ambition 
that  cannot  bear  to  be  transcended,  and  there- 
fore seems  naturally  to  belong  more  to  the 
strong  than  to  the  weak ; yet  the  strongest  of  all 
are  those  philosophers  who  count  all  human 
greatness  beneath  courting,  and  therefore  are 
neither  envious  nor  ambitious.  Caracalla  could 
not  envy  when  he  cultivated  cabbages.  ■ 

Envy  is  unfavourable  to  the  understanding,, 
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because  it  dwells  upon  its  object:  it  is  un- 
favourable to  the  temper.  It  is  sensual,  but 
withers  every  thing  it  approaches. 
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HATBED. 

Cruel  thorn  ne’er  laid  to  rest. 

Rankling  in  the  throbbing  breast  j 
Hatred,  self-tormenting  pain ! 

Quit  the  feeble  sons  of  men. 

Some  gross  brutal  natures  may  hate  with 
satisfaction,  but  in  a mind  of  any  sensibility 
hatred  is  a painful  passion.  The  perfection  of 
hatred  is  aversion,  which  would  rather  leave  its 
object  in  possession  of  kingdoms  than  remain 
near  it  one  moment  to  wrest  them  from  it, 
though  it  should  have  power  ; such  hatred  is 
terrible  for  man  to  think  on — man  who  cannot 
live  without  his  brother — man  who  must  meet 
him  iu  eternity : born  of  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
what  is  it  we  have  a right  to  reject  ? Leaning 
on  the  bosom  of  our  fellow'-mortals,  support- 
ed by  them  when  we  can  support  ourselves  no 

« 

longer — borne  by  their  hands  to  our  grave, 
what  have  we  to  do  with  hatred  ? 
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Yet  there  may  be  incompatibilities;  there 
may  be  injuries  too  great  for  human  infirmity 
to  sustain : let  them  be  buried  in  oblivion  till 
the  hour  of  death,  when  the  heart  is  suffici- 
ently softened  to  forgive  what  it  could  not  for- 
give before. 

Hatred  is  unfavourable  to  the  understanding, 
shutting  out  evidence  : it  is  unfavourable  to  the 
temper  ; it  is  sensual. 

Bom  to  depend  on  some  kind  arm. 

Frail  man,  witli  all  his  wants  opprest. 

The  chilly  hours  of  care  must  warm 
In  some  dear-  sympatlietic  breast. 

Then  why  should  he  divide  by  hate 
The  cordial  ties  that  life  supports  ? 

To  add  repentance  to  his  fate. 

And  all  that  bitterness  retorts.  , 
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TYRANNY. 


O t3n-anny ! at  once  the  curse  and  scourge  of  human 
kind 

Haylev. 

IVJ[oROSE  and  sullen  minds  are  easily  be- 
trayed into  this  passion : sometimes  it  will  shew 
itself  in  the  weakest  and  most  superficial  cha- 
racters ; in  which  case  it  is  more  restless  and 
troublesome  than  even  with  the  morose.  A ty- 
rant has  lost  all  relish  for  the  human  species;  he 
sees  no  smiles,  no  tears,  no  brethren,  no  sisters ; 
he  has  no  children,  no  relative,  no  friend : to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  is  alone  in  the  world. 
Noon-day  is  the  same  to  him  as  midnight,  for 
cruelty  has  banished  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
and  wrapt  the  firmament  in  darkness : his 
whole  life  is  a struggle,  nothing  but  weeds  and 
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briars  spring  up  in  his  path,  and  be  is  always 
opposing  and  contending. 

Thrones  and  diadems  are  not  necessary  to 
the  display  of  tyranny  : it  withers  the  cottage, 
and  murders  the  most  retired  scene.  When  it 
cannot  bum  and  scourge,  it  will  feed  itself  on 
the  most  minute  interference  with  personal 
liberty,  directing  the  look  and  attitude  of  an- 
other with  a blighting  influence.  He  who 
would  deprive  another  of  his  peculiar  habits  is 
a senseless  tyrant.  Men  are  more  prone  to  it 
than  women,  both  from  opportunity  and  incli- 
nation ; it  destroys  happiness  to  the  tyrant  as 
well  as  to  the  objects  of  his  power.  Pygma- 
lion was  justly  drawn  as  one  of  the  most 
wretched  of  men. 

Of  its  moral  turpitude  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  No  one  has  a right  to  infringe  on  the 
happiness  of  another;  it  is  unfavourable  to 
‘ the  intellects,  narrowing  all  their  views.  It  is 
sensual — but  never  knows  enjoyment. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Pale  fear  precedes  a tyrant’s  steps, 
And  follows  at  his  heels ; 

And  since  no  bounds  of  law  he  keeps. 
No  peace  of  law  he  feels. 

But  sad  and  bitter  hate  invests 
His  anxious  troubled  mind; 

With  pangs  devour’d,  he  never  rests. 
But  shims  and  bates  mankind. 
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Ambition  hopes  to  be  the  theme 
. Of  praise  unwearied  to  the  wondering  world, 

Nor  fears  to  be  forgot  when  from  its  confines  hurl’d ! 

Fordyck. 

T HERE  exists  a violent  prejudice  amongst 
mankind  against  this  passion,  because  it  tres- 
passes against  them ; yet  it  is  far  fi’om  being 
the  attribute  of  an  ordinary  mind.  Sometimes 
persons  destitute  of  talents  will  be  infested  by 
it,  and  then  it  produces  mischief,  and  appears 
in  its  most  unfavourable  view ; but  oftener  it  is 
found  in  combination  with  the  superior,  and 
something  is  achieved  that  makes  atonement. 

In  its  excess,  however,  it  is  always  evil,  be- 
cause it  passes  from  the  simple  view  of  the 
' grand  to  the  aggrandisement  of  self ; in  which 
state  it  loses  sight  of  proportion,  and  produces 
discord.  ' . 
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Ambition  in  heaven  was  a vile  and  heinous 
sin,  because  there  was  perfect  happiness,  no- 
thing to  be  rectified  : consequently  ambition 
there  was  a selfish  intrusion  upon  general  right, 
a barbarous  attack  upon  order.  But  in  judg- 
ing of  ambition  on  earth,  we  shall  act  the  part 
of  bad  philosophers  if  we  take  not  in  all  its 
relative  and  concomitant  circumstances ; and 
the  truth  is,  that  there  are  sufficient  abuses  to 
rectify  in  this  world  to  justify  it  sometimes, 
and  always  to  afford  it  plausible  excuses. 

That  ambition  which  should  burn  to  distin- 
guish itself  against  tyranny  and  the  oppressors 
of  man,  which  should  confine  itself  to  the  pos- 
session of  glory,  and  know  no  motive  but  the 
generous  resistance  of  abuses,  would  be  far 
from  being  an  illaudable  passion : but  human 
beings  are  too  liable  to  lose  tlie  end  in  the 
means ; and  should  they  even  set  out  with  pure 
intentions,  the  many  seductions  that  are  found 
in  the  court  of  glory  would  generally  corrupt 
the  heart,  and  render  it  eventually  the  slave  of 
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selfish  aggi  undizement.  Hence  ambition  is  too 
often  justly  branded  as  robbery  and  enmity 
against  mankind. 

It  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  understanding, 
but  it  is  very  much  so  to  the  temper ; it  is 
sensual. 


’Tis  said  ambition  reigns  in  hell, 

And  such  a birth  she  seems  to  bear ; 
For  ruin,  vice,  and  discord’s  yell 
Press  often  to  her  footsteps  near. 

Yet  sometimes  noble  deeds  she  seeks. 
That  frees  the  daring  soul  from  blame. 
And  fame  her  high  achievements  speaks, 
Nor  rigid  conscience  oan  condemn. 
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>Tis  said  that  deeds  of  deepest  wile 
Are  sure  to  come  to  light  j 
Then  well  may  treachery  and  guile 
Live  in  perpetual  fright. 

JL  HE  nations  of  the  continent  are  more 
treacherous  than  the  English ; the  reason  is, 
that  they  are  more  subtle.  The  English  have 
not  bad  understandings,  but  they  are  more 
obtuse  than  foreigners,  and  consequently  not 
so  full  of  wiles. 

Treachery  may  make  its  abode  with  the  most 
elegant,  and  be  itself  a species  of  refinement ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  contributes  to 
elevate,  but  the  contrary.  It  belongs  not  to 
minds  of  uncommon  power:  power  loves  to 
act  openly.  It  may  promote  ingenuity  and 
vivacity  of  thought,  but  it  destroys  solid  judg- 
ment, and  extremely  injures  the  temper,  dis- 
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posing  it  to  the  greatest  coldness  and  obduracy, 
but  often  bestowing  an  appearance  of  compla- 
cency. It  is  abstemious. 

No  benefits  can  charm  away 

The  deeds  of  treacherous  intent  i 
Not  holy  prophets  when  they  pray 
Can  make  its  purposes  relent. 

The  bitter  tears  of  ling’ring  pain. 

The  woes  of  nature’s  partiag  hour. 

Are  thoughts  familiar  to  his  brain  : 

>le  smiles  on  grief,  and  wishes  more. 
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The  gate  of  heav’n,  which  prayerkeeps, 

Is  form’d  of  candour’s  lovely  lips ; 

Whene’er  it  opens  joys  too  bright 
For  mortal  language  rush  to  sight. 

jA.  ductile  mind,  not  conceited  of  its  ovrn 
powers,  perhaps  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  aspire 
to  dominion,  is  most  calculated  to  display  the 
virtue  of  candour,  but  it  flourishes  most  under 
the  influence  of  education  and  cultivated  rea- 
son ; for  extreme  candour  is  not  natural  to  ex- 
treme genius,  unless  ameliorated  by  education. 

There  is  a degree  of  open-heartedness  which 
belongs  to  the  perfectly  thoughtless,  which  in- 
clines a man  without  fear  or  regret  to  avow  all 
his  secrets  and  disadvantages.  This  character 
is  favourable  to  the  temper,  but  not  to  the 
intellects. 

There  is  also  a degree  of  unguardedness 
which  betrays  u person  info  the  exposure  of  his 
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affairs,  but  which  is  succeeded  by  instant  regret 
and  fear,  and  a wish  to  recall  the  perilous  con- 
fidence. This  happen®  to  weak  minds  and 
ungenerous  dispositions,  that  have  neither  pru- 
dence sufficient  to  guard  their  tongues,  nor  for- 
titude enough  to  brave  consequences. 

Real  candour  is  necessarily  attended  by  an 
open  disposition ; it  inclines  a man  freely  to 
listen  to  all  opposition,  enables  him  efficiently  to 
seize  all  improvement,  prevents  affectation, 
superciliousness,  and  disposes  to  brotherly  love. 
It  is  favourable  to  tlie  intellects,  but  it  is  sen- 
sual. 

Candour  is  wisdom’s  fav’rite  child, 

A pupil  docile,  apt,  and  mild. 

That  listens  to  instruction’s  lay. 

And  grows  in  knowledge  ev’ry  day. 

Not  limited  to  time  and  pl^ce. 

The  source  of  truth  her  labours  trace  j 
Whene’er  she  yields,  it  is  to  wear 
A crown  more  lovely,  fresh,  and  fair. 
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ENTHUSIASM. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  frenzy  of  the  soul ! 

Goldsmith. 

Strong  and  weak  minds  are  alike  subject  to 
this  passion,  the  one  from  force  of  idea,  the 
other  from  force  of  passion.  The  superior 
genius  which  conceives  the  development  of 
any  desideratum,  the  exquisite  imagination  up- 
on which  new  worlds  seem  bursting,  share 
this  trait  with  the  stupid  devotee  who  delivers 
up  his  intellects  to  the  most  absurd  tenets,  or 
the  unlettered  sportsman  who  sees  all  good  in 
bodily  exercise. 

Eminent  abilities  cannot  exist  without  it, 
though  philosophy  and  real  wisdom  are  always 
waging  war  against  it : it  is  a weakness,  and 
yet  it  graces  a noble  cause.  It  is  liable  to  injure 
the  temper  by  cruelty:  it  is  sensual. 
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The  high-wrought  feeling  of  the  mind 
That  leaves  cold  caution  far  behind, 
Enthusiastic  force  inspires, 

That  burns  with  warm  and  constant  fires  ; 
Dispensing  life  and  glowing  heat. 

Even  in  poverty’s  retreat : 

For  not  on  fortune  rests  its  pow’r, 

Cut  lights  with  joy  the  darkest  hour. 
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Audacity  is  impudence  without  bounds ! 

Johnson. 

T?he  basest  are  ever  the  most  audacious. 
Men  of  some  degree  of  intellect  and  credit 
will  sometimes  assume  it  to  brave  out  certain 
predicaments ; but  it  is  the  natural  attribute  of 
the  mob,  and  necessarily  arises  from  the  pro- 
gress of  envy  and  emulation. 

It  was  an  enlightened  mind  that  said  “ inso- 
lence is  the  viqe  of  slaves.”  Some  rough  and 
brutal  minds  will  sully  the  intercourse  of  life 
by  indulging  in  abusive  language  to  all  who  are 
dependant  around  them  : such  people  have  the 
soul  of  slaves ; and  though  fortune  may  have 
placed  them  in  a situation  of  command,  they 
are  born  to  serve,  to  wait,  to  attend,  to  trem- 
ble at  the  whip. 
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. Audacity  is  the  characteristic  of  a criminal ; 
a man  of  an  innocent  mind  is  naturally  gentle. 
I'hose  who  give  way  to  violent  and  brutal  be- 
haviour are  those  who  despair  of  the  approba- 
tion of  the  world  from  conscious  demerit. 

Audacity  is  mad  without  courage.  If  it 
would  meet  the  lightning  it  could  not  be  call- 
ed heroic,  because  it  appretiates  not : it  is  a 
blind  and  a deaf  monster  ; unfavcwirable  to  the 
understanding  and  temper;  it  is  sensual. 

Audacity,  that  grins  at  shame, 

From  dark  infernal  regions  came. 

All  sweet  decorums  that  adorn 
The  life  of  man  she  marks  with  scorn  : 

All  civiliz’d  delights  she  jests, 

And  leads  him  back  among  the  beasts. 

While  vice,  and  mockery,  and  disgrace. 

With  horrors  have  beset  her  face. 
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Sensuality  depresses  and  debases  the  soul ! 

COLIYER. 

X^HOUGH  this  is  a positive  quality,  the  most 
insipid,  vapid,  and  weak  characters  will  partake 
of  it.  At  all  times  it  absorbs  the  faculties  as 
far  as  it  extends.  The  great  and  heroic  are 
apt  to  be  betrayed  into  it,  from  the  cordial 
propensity  ; the  ignoble,  from  the  mere  princi- 
ple of  gluttony : in  the  one  case  it  is  not  de- 
trimental to  the  temper,  in  the  other  it  is. 

Sensuality  in  the  noble,  arising  even  from  the 
most  generous  and  cordial  motives,  still  sub- 
tracts much  from  the  elevation  of  man,  and  sinks 
him  back  to  earth.  Under  its  influence  his  soul 
converses  not  with  heaven,  and  all  he  gains  by 
it  is  to  substitute  the  love  of  man  for  the  love 
of  God. 
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Bloated  and  swoln  beyond  all  bounds 
Bolls  sensuality  in  mire; 

Perpetual  filth  his  den  surrounds, 

That  smokes  and  fumes  with  vapours  dire  ; 
In  sleep  his  days  are  half  devour’d, 

He  knows  no  God,  he  loves  no  man  ; 
lu  one  continual  sloth  he’s  doom’d 
To  waste  away  his  little  span. 


H AviNG  now  considered  all  that  leads  to 
the  character  of  man,  with  the  passive  and  ac- 
tive attributes  of  his  character,  vve  shall  con- 
clude with  some  observations  on  the  comple- 
tion of  it,  or  the  result  of  the  whole. 


END  OF  PART  111. 
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GRACE. 


The  strong,  the  brave,  the  great  must  yield 
When  grace  comes  smiling  to  the  war  ; 

Without  the  warrior’s  sword  or  shield. 

She  marks  with  many  a bleeding  scar. 

TT o constitute  tliis  sovereign  charm,  which  is 
far  superior  to  beauty  itself,  nothing  more  is 
thought  necessary  than  ease.  Ease  Is  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  ; but  a drunken  man,  stretch- 
ed out  in  inebriety,  is  a perfect  picture  of  ease 
without  any  pretensions  to  grace  ; therefore 
ease  alone  will  not  constitute  grace ; but  ease 
joined  to  just  proportion  w'ill. 

When  the  human  frame  is  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  one  part  does  not  trespass  upon 
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the  expression  of  another,  and  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  ease  in  the  whole — that  is  grace ; 

, that  is,  when  one  part  does  not  trespass  upon 
the  expression  of  another,  there  is  just  propor- 
tion ; this  combined  with  ease  is  grace. 

Grace  is  best  denoted  by  an  easy  extension  of 
the  muscles,  which  still  preserves  itself  within 
such  proportions  as  not  to  infringe  upon  any  of 
the  rest ; that  is,  tlie  extensions  of  some 
' muscles  must  not  force  any  other  into  con- 
traction. 

Grace  is  of  every  description;  lively,  digni- 
fied, and  melancholy.  Every  humour  and 
every  sentiment  admits  of  it.  A very  tine  form 
generally  possesses  it  naturally,  from  the  force 
of  just  proportion,  one  of  its  constituent  parts  ; 
but  as  ease  is  sometimes  wanting,  you  will  see 
the  finest  forms  ungraceful  in  their  action. 
Where  ease  and  propriety  of  manner  are  ex- 
quisitely studied,  grace  may  be  acquired  by  an 
indifferent  figure  ; for  propriety  of  manner  is 
an  excellent  substitute  for  just  proportion. 
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Rope-dancers  and  equestrians  are  always 
graceful,  because  they  are  obliged  to  use  pro- 
priety of  manner  as  conducive  to  the  tiuth  of 
balance  and  facility  of  motion  : from  habit  this 
becomes  easy,  and  grace  is  the  natural  sylh)^ 
gistic  result. 

Grace  contributes  infinitely  to  expression  ; it 
is  itself  nothing  but  expression.  It  is  generally 
found  with  the  refined  ; for  vulgar  minds  are 
almost  always  ungraceful.  Therefore  whenever 
you  perceive  a person  eminently  graceful,  you 
may  expect  him  to  be  far  from  an  ordinary 
man.  Yet  grace  succeeds  best  in  the  absence 
of  passion  and  strong  emotion,  because  it  loves 
tP  be  at  ease,  it  also  shuns  the  studious,  and 
loves  not  the  vehemence  either  of  feeling  or 
thought.  So  that  though  you  are  to  expect 
much  refinement  above  the  ordinary  from  the 
gracelul,it  is  not  the  highest  order  of  mind  you 
are  to  look  for. 

Grace  naturally  conduces  to  truth  ; for  it  is' 
itself  a harmony  of  truth,  [t  leads  to  delicacy, 
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and  is  nearly  allied  to  dignity.  Truth,  har- 
mony, justice,  proportion,  are  its  principles. 

T'he  English  have  a bad  idea  of  grace ; of 
course  they  do  not  excel  in  it.  None  of  them 
.seem  to  have  any  notion  that  there  is  such  a 
thing,  except  the  young  girls  of  the  higher  class  ; 
and  as  they  have  neither  models  nor  competitors, 
all  they  acquire  is  a miserable  jumble  of  affec- 
tation. Their  rope-dancers,  tumblers,  eques- 
trians, stage  players,  and  a few  of  the  highest 
nobility  at  court,  are  the  only  people  amongst 
them  who  possess  any  grace,  except  where 
nature  accidentally  bestowed  it. 

Grace  makes  amends  for  the  absence  of 
beauty  ; nay,  it  is  to  be  preferred  before  it  ; 
but  in  England  if  a woman  happens  to  be 
beautiful,  she  has  done  with  every  thing  else, 
unless  she  possesses  a lively  temper,  and  then 
she  ekes  out  her  charms  by  a strange  mixture  of 
impertinence,  ridicule,  and  satire,  which  is  at 
once  meant  to  contribute  to  her  enjoyment,  and 
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to  help  to  niake  her  perfectly  irresistible.  The 
gentle,  winning,  feminine  manner  which  would 
give  a charm  to  ugliness  itself,  never  enters 
their  comprehension.  Some  fevv  women  of  su- 
perior understanding,  but  plain  person,  succeed 
admirably  in  supplying  the  deficiency  of  nature 
by  a polished,  refined,  and  highly  cultivated 
manner.  Beautiful  women  may  be  good-tem- 
pered and  pleasant  companions,  but  the  fasci- 
nating are  seldom  handsome.  There  are  those 
whose  manners  have  more  charms  than  Venus  ; 
but  they  possess  not  the  lily  and  the  rose  ; their 
influence,  however,  is  superior.  Young  men  in 
the  army  almost  always  possess  more  or  less  of 
this  manner.  And  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  young  ladies  prefer  a plain  man  to 
a handsome  one,  because  he  excelled  in  the  art 
of  pleasing. 

A fascinating  manner  is  certainly  the  nmst 
difficult  of  all  acquirements  ; yet,  perhaps,  some 
hints  may  be  suggested.  To  be  fascinating,  a 
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man  must  have  an  internal  sense  of  liis  own  su- 
periority ; this  gives  ease,  which  is  essential  to 
grace,  a considerable  ingredient  in  the  art  of 
fascination.  He  must  also  display  an  external 
sense  of  the  superiority  of  others.  This  is 
what  pleases  most  people,  gives  the  actor  an  ap- 
pearance of  benignity  and  love  ; if,  added  to 
this,  he  refines  his  manner  without  affectation, 
and  possesses  cheerful  conversation,  he  can 
scarcely  fail  of  being  fascinating.  To  listen  and 
to  look  where  it  is  proper;  to  have  something  to 
say  where  it  is  well  timed  ; and  to  know  how  to 
look  when  he  has  nothing  to  say — these  are  the 
spells  and  the  talismen  that  make  people  so  in- 
describably fascinating. 

Jn  general  a manner  somewhat  deliberate,  at 
all  events  perfectly  collected,  is  conducive  to 
fascination  ; for  she  is  the  intimate  ally  of 
grace,  and  flies  from  every  thing  hurried,  harsh, 
and  abrupt.  Yet  the  infinitely  wild,  the  vola- 
tile, the  random  manner  will  sometimes  com- 
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bine  with  irresistible  fascination  : this  is 
owing  to  its  sovereign  ease,  which  is  one  half  of 
grace;  still  if  it  did  not  also  include  some 
fair  proportion,  some  principle  of  harmony, 
something  refined,  it  would  not  amount  to  fasci- 
nation. 

A manner  somewhat  slow,  totally  free,  if  not 
commanding,  conduces  to  the  fascinating.  Per- 
sons of  no  modesty  or  feeling  will  best  attain 
this. 

T'here  is  also  a certain  species  of  fascination 
which  belongs  to  youth,  and  consists  of  native 
benevolence,  hilarity,  hope,  and  innocence.  It 
is  supported  by  buoyant  spirits ; plays  in  the 
step  and  dances  in  the  eye  of  childhood  ; hut 
this  sweet  manner  is  generally  injured  by  com- 
merce with  the  world. 

Grace  is  not  favourable  to  the  understand- 
ing, directing  the  attention  to  trifles,  and  con- 
fining it  to  the  superficial.  It  is  not  favourable 
to  the  temper,  nor  otherwise.  It  is  abstemious. 
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Grace  with  ev’ry  charm  inviting, 

All  the  sons  of  men  delighting  ; 

Wins  on  the  soul  with  such  success, 
We  wear  the  chains,  and  slav’ry  bless. 
For  ’tis  dishonour  to  be  free 
When  such  a lovely  queen  we  see. 

The  captive  of  her  charming  sphere 
Is  honour’d  most  by  serving  there. 
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This  gems  nor  gold  can  give ! 

Axenside. 

Having  discussed  the  various  passions  whose 
proportions  and  modifications  make  up  the  cha- 
racter of  man,  we  shall  finally  say  something  of 
their  general  result  as  displayed  in  his  taste.  Of 
this  every  individual  possesses  separate  notions, 
but  there  are  some  things  in  which  the  majority 
of  mankind  concur  : thus  the  vulgar  like  trage- 
dy ; all  men  prefer  light  to  darkness,  and  what- 
ever is  linked  with  light,  as  show^,  proportion, 
colour. 

The  most  beautiful  objects  the  world  can 
afford  are  said  to  be  a woman,  a horse,  and  a 
ship.  That  a woman  is  the  most  beautiful  ob- 
ject in  the  world  is  extremely  true  ; but  there  is 
a sad  falling  off  in  a horse  and  a ship. 

The  heavens,  in  all  their  variety  of  sun,  moon, 
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stars,  and  colours,  are  certainly  a much  finer 
sight  than  any  part  of  the  brute  creation,  or  any 
of  the  works  of  man.  The  expanse  of  the' 
ocean,  too,  would  certainly  swell  the  soul  to 
much  higher  sublimity  than  all  the  horws  of 
Arabia ; and  every  beautiful  prospect  is  the 
scripture  of  God.  After  these  magnificent 
objects,  on  which  the  eye  could  for ‘ever  dwell, 
we  allow  the  animals  to  appear  in  order,  begins 
ning  with  the  horse ; but  there  are  only  some 
species  that  can  otfer  a claim  to  beauty. 

A crowd  is  a very  fine  sight  ; but  a battle  is 
the  most  interesting  grand  spectacle  that  earth* 
can  ever  afford.  There  all  that  is  human-  is 
summed  up  in  the  present  moment,  felt  with- 
out explanation,  completed  and  understood  by 
every  one.  There  numbers  call  forth  solemn'* 
ideas,  while  the  heavens  stretch  over  man,  and 
in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  his  brethren  he 
» seems  to  appeal  to  the  bosom  of  his  Godi 

But  motion  is  of  itself  the  first  principle  of 
beauty,  and  quiescence  is  of  itself  the  first  prin-' 
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ciple  of  ugliness.  Motion  is  life,  anti  quiescence 
is  death,  a state  to  which  we  cannot  help  en- 
tertaining a natural  repugnance,  because  of  our- 
selves we  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  or  what  is 
beyond  it ; therefore  to  us  it  is  nugation,  ab- 
sence, void  ; a circumstance  of  which  nature  is 
abhorrent.  And  though  God,  in  his  infinite 
mercy,  has  cleared  away  many  of  our  doubts, 
yet  nature  still  shrinks  from  the  hidden  myste- 
ries of  futurity,  and  clings  to  what  she  sees  and 
knows.  As  motion  then  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce our  highest  ideas  of  beauty  and  interest,  it 
follows  that  if  a crowd  could  be  engaged  in  ac- 
tion, it  w'ould  derive  additional  force  to  the  im- 
pression it  gives  ; and  of  all  actions  in  which  it 
could  engage,  none  could  be  so  interesting,  so 
moving,  so  sublime,  as  a battle.  In  a battle 
there  is  unity  of  drama  ; all  are  engaged  at  the, 
same  moment  with  all  their  energy  for  the 
same  prevailing  objects — life,  and  all  that 
makes  life  brilliant,  conquest  and  dominion: 
while  in  the  other  scale  lies  death,  desolation. 
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and  the  ruin  of  man.  The  army  of  Xerxes 
'M'as  such  a sight  as  the  world  never  saw  before 
or  after.  The  plains  are  covered,  the  skies  are 
witnessing,  and  ‘‘  every  sod  becomes  a sol- 
dier’s sepulchre.”  Never  was  there  a line  of 
more  eloquent  interest  written  by  the  hand  of 
man.  The  history  of  the  world  is  brought  to 
a crisis  in  the  thought.  Man  struggles,  his 
brother  resists— death  is  the  consequence, 
“ and  every  sod  becomes  a soldier’s  sepul- 
chre.” 

Tlie  reconciliation  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Sabines  must  have  been  a very  moving 
sight.  So  many  men  concurring  in  brotherly 
sentiments,  in  spite  of  the  signal  to  rush  upon 
each  other  as  foes,  must  Irave  been  most  touch- 
ing— the  pause,  the  silence,  the  inexpressible 
moments  that  ensued  after  each  signal  to  battle  ; 
and  at  length  it  terminates  in  embracing 
those  they  had  been  destined  to  slay.  There 
was  something  exquisite  in  it  as  an  action  ; and 
the  story  can  never  be  forgotten ; but  as  a 
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'-spectacle  it  was  inferior  to  a battle,  because 
there  was  not  that  high  conflict  of  sensations 
•that -rends  the  last  feelings  of  man,  that  makes 
-him  forget  every  thing  in  the  present  moment. 
The  alternation  of  hope  and  fear  awakens  the 
keenest  emotions.  In  a battle  every  feeling  of 
tenderness,  distress,  and  solemnity  of  which  the 
human  soul  is  capable  is  called  forth.  One  in- 
stant robs  a man  of  a brother ; without  language^ 
the  next  prepares  himself  for  death.  To  sec 
his  friends  dying  round  him,  and  to  stand  on 
the  brink  of  eternity  himself,  at  the  same  time 
he  must  collect  his  energies,  is  that  situa- 
tion in  which  man  must  exert  himself  like  a 
hero.  The  tears  of  a soldier  are  moat  pious  ; 
he  w'eeps  a few  instants  over  the  mangled 
corpse  of  a comrade  in  the  fervency  of  nature  ; 
-Heaven  attests  the  tribute  ; he  returns  to  the 
doubtful  toil  of  war:  death  pierces  his  veins — 
the  ground  is  his  bed.  With  his  valiant  sword 
he  writes  his  last  wishes  on  the  sand,  and  the 
consenting  suffrage  of  nations  has  made  his  tes- 
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tament  sacred.  He  has  but  time  to  breathe  a 
short  but  religious  prayer,  and  Heaven  re- 
ceives its  martyr.  For  if  wars  be  ordained 
upon  earth,  the  soldier  who  enters  into  them 
from  necessity  or  warmth  of  heart  will  surely 
receive  the  reward  of  a martyr,  if  he  fall.  Such 
is  the  most  interesting  spectacle  man  can  pre- 
sent upon  earth,  the  horrors  of  which  are 
finely  contrasted  by  the  brilliancy  of  success. 

The  victorious  heroes  march  to  their  expect- 
ing countrymen ; the  attention  of  nations  w'ait 
upon  them  ; and  the  history  of  the  world  is 
changed  by  their  valiant  deeds. 

An  old  man  leaning  upon  a young  woman  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  harmonies  of  nature. 
The  contrast  is  forced  and  harsh;  the  result,  dis- 
cord instead  of  harmony.  Woman  should  her- 
self lean,  and  not  support ; and  least  of  all 
should  she  support  that  being  whose  peculiar 
province  i.s  to  support  her.  In  such  an  asso- 
ciation both  appear  out  of  character,  and  void 
of  effect.  The  group  would  be  amended  by 
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substituting  a young  man  in  the  place  of  the 
young  woman.  More  intercourse  of  mind 
may  be  supposed  to  take  place  between  them, 
and  the  succour  not  so  merely  mechanical.  A 
■ young  man  too  is  properly  employed  in  exer- 
tion. 

A fine  harmony  of  contrast  is  formed  by  a 
young  soldier  nursing  an  infant.  The  terrors 
of  war  are  beautifully  disarmed  by  this  mingling 
scene.  Hector  taking  leave  of  Andromache, 
and  embracing  his  infant  son,  is  the  finest  sub- 
ject in  the  world  for  a picture.  You  may  in- 
troduce a fine  man,  and  place  him  in  his  most 
interesting  character,  a soldier  ; you  have  also  a 
beautiful  woman  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pathos, 
and  an  infant,  the  three  finest  objects  in  na- 
ture. 

The  colours  of  a regiment  placed  in  a church 
is  a very  grand  and  affecting  spectacle.  How 
mute  is  the  din  of  arms,  how  subdued  are  the 
tragedies  of  war  in  that  awful  situation  ! 

A man  struggling  for  mastership  with  a fine 
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horse  is  a noble  sight.  The  Mamaluke  who 
mounted  the  prince’s  horse,  which  no  other 
man  in  England  durst,  and  who  exhibited  him- 
self in  contest  and  danger,  in  the  presence  of 
thousands,  retaining  perfect  composure  all  the 
time  he  was  the  object  of  attention,  and  who  at 
length  was  the  acknowledged  conqueror,  and 
was  borne  submissively  by  that  spirited  animal 
which  never  before  would  own  a master,  must 
have  felt  a high  triumph  in  so  graceful  and 
manly  a victory.  To  execute  a deed  of  prowess 
which  no  one  else  can  equal  is  exalted  gratifi- 
cation ; audit  must  have  been  a commanding 
spectacle  to  have  beheld  a very  fine  graceful 
man,  which  the  Mamalukes  generally  are,  dis- 
play every  exertion  of  his  elegant  form  with  a 
composed  countenance,  and  to  be  crowned  with 
final  glory.  It  was  a sight  fit  for  royalty  to  be- 
hold. Nor  could  Alexander  fail  to  be  grati- 
fied, in  the  midst  of  his  other  conquests,  by  the 
sole  management  of  his  Bucephalus. 

We  ought  to  suppose  that  a congregation, 
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engaged  in  offices  of  worship,  is  the  finest  sight 
the  world  can  afford ; and  next  to  that,  virtue 
and  the  smiles  of  beauty  ; but  certain  it  is, 
that  war,  with  all  its  pomp  and  terrors,  affords 
the  most  brilliant  and  sublime  spectacle  which 
human  nature  can  display.  Its  extreme  im- 
portance is  a very  principal  reason  of  this.  Yet 
when  w'ar  and  religion  unite,  the  effect  is 
heightened.  Suppose  a fleet,  hourly  expecting 
a general  engagement,  previously  attending  di- 
vine service,  surrounded  by  death  and  danger 
in  every  shape  and  form,  from  the  uncertain 
element,  and  the  chances  of  war.  How  awful, 
how  touching  is  the  spectacle  ! The  hero  and 
the  Christian  meet  ; and  the  fervent  prayer 
that  makes  him  fit  for  Heaven  prepares  him 
for  the  meed  of  glory.  His  God  and  his  coun- 
try are  at  once  before  him.. 

Nor  is  this  beautiful  anecdote  unworthy  of 
posterity.  A young  woman  was  betrothed  to  a 
young  man,  each  the  pride  of  the  village.  The 
press-gang  tore  him  from  her,  and  kept  him; 
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confined  on  board  a king’s  ship  till  orders  for 
sailing.  The  strand  was  crowded  with  spec- 
tators ; the  anxious  maid  made  her  way  to  the 
beach  ; the  crisis  is  at  hand  ; an  universal  si- 
lence reigns  from  sympathy ; the  signal  is  ex- 
pected ; the  agonized  lovers  fix  their  eyes  on 
each  other.  The  vessel  weighs,  the  billows 
heave,  the  strand  resounds  with  a sudden  burst 
from  every  heart  at  once;  and  in  that  last  tre- 
mulous moment  the  adventurous  fair  throws 
herself  into  the  sea,  reaches  the  ship,  and  with 
her  lover  is  borne  across  the  waves  amidst  the 
shouts  and  applauses  of  a consenting  multitude. 

What  a spectacle  it  must  have  been  to  the 
king,  when  passing  in  state  through  the  city  of 
London,  to  open  a parliament  for  the  continu- 
ance of  war,  to  behold  a band  of  boys,  whose 
banners  displayed  the  affectionate  and  loyal 
motto,  " Ready  to  succeed  our  fathers.”  None 
but  a king  could  have  borne  it : it  must  have 
destroyed  a private  man.  But  there  is  some- 
thing in  royalty  which  enables  a man  to  receive 
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services  wl)ich  would  overcome  another.  In- 
deed if  they  could  not  they  would  not  be  fit  for 
the  duties  of  tlieir  high  station. 

Travelling  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  in  fine 
frosty  weather,  and  passing  a clean  cottage, 
with  a blazing  hearth,  and  the  children  in  dif- 
ferent attitudes,  while  the  n)other  perhaps 
spins,  and  the  wearied  father  smokes  a pipe,  his 
faithful  Jowler  sleeping  at  his  feet — this  is  a 
sight  of  real  luxury  to  every  heart.  • 

Travelling  in  a frosty  night  along  a lonesome 
road,  and  suddenly  arriving  at  a splendid  palace, 
being  ushered  into  the  gay  saloon,  and  behold- 
ing all  the  elegance  which  riches  can  display, 
w'ould  not  awaken  half  so  much  sweet  satisfirc- 
lion  in  any  bosom  upon  earth.  The  hacknied 
son  of  dissipation  might  prefer  the  latter  scene 
on  second  thoughts,  but  the  cottage  would 
claim  the  first  burst  of  preference  all  over  the 
world. 

It  is  a prevailing  ijisipience  to  prefer  a rose 
bud  to  a full  blown  rose  ; but  we  must  condemn 
the  taste  as  false.  There  is  a majesty  in  a full 
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blown  rose  ; and  though'beauty  is  loveliness  and 
grace,  beauty  is  only  in  its  perfection  when 
united  to  majesty. 

A very  bright  moonlight  night  is  a scene  of 
so  much  eloquent  sw'eetness,  that  it  is  equal  to 
a lecture  on  morality.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  is  greatly  increased  by  the  moon’s  being 
seen  through  trees. 

A well  formed  contrast,  not  too  sudden  or 
violent,  is  sure  to  produce  beauty  ; thus  flowers 
growing  on  a precipice  acquire  additional 
charms  from  the  wildness  of  the  scenes  around  j 
and  this  makes  music  in  a w'ood  so  delightful. 

An  old  tree  is  a very  beautiful  sight,  spread- 
ing for  centuries  its  ancient  arms  to  Heaven.  A 
very  large,  fine,  old  tree  has  a solemnity  and 
grandeur  in  it  that  seems  like  prayer  itself.  Its 

V 

majesty  and  beauty,  the  silence  that  generally 
reigns  around,  the  skies  above,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  surrounding  nature,  render  it  a pre- 
eminent object  in  the  beauties  of  the  creation. 

A taste  for  the  beautiful  distinguishes  culti- 
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vated  minds  ; for  the  vulgar  are  insensible  of 
the  most  exalted  and  refined  objects.  The 
creation  is  enlarged  to  an  improved  understand- 
ing ; and  as  a reward  for  industry,  a man  lives  in 
a much  larger  sphere,  has  more  enjoyments  in 
retirement,  more  resources  in  adversity. 

Taste  is  itself  abstemious ; but  leads  to  the 
sensual. 

True  taste  refines  the  world  from  dross. 

And  all  that’s  mean,  and  low,  and  gross. 

Presenting  essences  refin’d 
Where  she  has  purified  the  mind. 

The  lovely  still  she  bids  us  choose. 

And  what  is  harsh  and  base  refuse. 

She  dwells  with  beauty’s  train  alone, 

And  by  her  love  of  grace  is  known. 


22* 


RELIGION. 


Religion’s  all— descending  from  the  skies. 

In  her  left  hand  she  holds  this  world— in  her  right  the  next. 

Young. 

I^ELIGION  is  the  close  and  ultimatum  of  all 
other  passions.  It  is  that  which  fulfils  and  de- 
stroys all  others.  The  brave,  the  foolish,  the 
gay,  the  melancholy,  are  all  hid  beneath  itsspa^ 
cious  mantle.  It  drinks  up  the  native  propen- 
sities, and  stamps  a mark  of  its  own.  The  oc- 
currences of  fate,  fade  before  its  deep  shade, 
and  its  pervading  influence  assumes  despotic 

empire. 

No  passion  whatever  has  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  the  soul  of  man  ; it  makes  every 
other  sink  before  it  ; bears  him  through  exer- 
tions which  nature  would  fail  under,  employs 
him  in  solitude,  accompanies  him  through  the 
desert,  and  descends  with  him  to  the  grave. 
Love  is  the  next  grand  monarch  of  the  human 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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heart ; but  religion  can  break  the  bands  of 
love,  and  possess  herself  of  an  empire  far  supe- 
rior. Many  other  passions  will  buoy  a man  up 
with  extraordinary  courage,  but  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  religion  to  make  cowards  heroes,  and 
to  support  the  frailty  of  mortality  in  uncon- 
querable constancy. 

Religion  often  gives  and  always  takes  a tinge 
from  the  character.  With  the  mild  it  is  cha- 
rity ; with  the  proud  it  is  pharasaical.  To  see 
a man  religious  is  no  proof  that  he  is  an  amend- 
ed character,  a real  Christian,  ora  better  neigh- 
bour : it  is  only  a proof  that  the  passion  of  re- 
ligion is  awakened  in  his  heart ; it  remains  for 
Heaven  to  correct  it.  Daily  observation  will 
teach  that  those  who  call  themselves  religious 
are  often  the  most  uncorrected,  the  most  opi- 
nionated, the  most  mentally  idle  members  of  so- 
ciety. Under  the  notion  of  sanctity  and  prayer, 
they  look  upon  themselves  to  be  in  a way  at 
least  of  ensuring  salvation  ; and  in  being  intent 
upon  that  object,  they  neglect  all  others  that 
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conduce  to  it ; not  dreaming  that  tliose  who 
seek  salvation  should  seek  it  in  every  virtue — in 
deep  humility  that  looks  aside  with  pity  on  the 
greatest  sinners,  with  awful  tenderness  on  the 
greatest  enemies,  with  candour  and  charity  on 
all  mankind,  as  not  knowing  the  appointed 
hour  of  grace  to  any  one.  Willi  ail  this  since- 
rity they  could  not  fail  in  the  second  part,  which 
is  a faithful  discharge  of  ail  the  relative  duties  ; 
a command  of  temper,  and  candour  to  ac- 
knowledge, not  that  they  have  faults,  but  that 
that  particular  action  was  a fault,  and  that  all 
their  religion  has  not  raised  them  above  any 
sinner,  but  that  they  lie  at  the  mercy  of  God, 
along  with  the  wicked,  and  numbered  with  the 
transgressors.  * 

It  is  a mistake,  let  us  repeat,  to  say  any  one 
is  good  because  he  is  religious.  No  one  knows 
the  heart ; therefore  all  that  we  can  infer  from 
l)is  being  religious  is,  that  he  is  so  ; for  since 
every  vice  is  sometimes  practi.sed  under  that 
mask,  and  since  it  is  made  a substitute  for  every 
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active  virtue,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  whethep 
it  be  God’s  religion  or  man’s. 

One  pernicious  circumstance  attendant  on 
the  religious  is  their  separation  or  distinction 
from  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  Metho- 
dists carry  this  so  far  that  they  have  classes 
among  themselves  of  the  different  degrees  in 
righteousness;  which  has  just  the  same  effect 
in  religion  that  popular  leaders  and  party  dis- 
tinction have  in  politics — schism  must  ensue. 
As  soon  as  a member  is  distinguished,  he  na- 
turally loses  all  love  for  the  rest ; his  views 
and  affections  centre  in  the  distinct  sphere  in 
which  he  moves,  and  a hardness  and  coldness 
increase  towards  those  who  do  not  belong  to 
it.  The  same  effect  follows  civil  distinctions, 
and  ever  will  follow  all  distinctions  made 
amongst  men.  Therefore  an  essential  .‘•tudy  of 
government  is  to  coalesce  all  orders  as  much  as 
possible,  to  make  them  mingle  together;  and 
'where  separation  cannot  be  avoided,  to  make 
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them  slide  into  it  with  as  few  and  as  little  de- 
viation from  general  practice  as  possible. 

There  are  some  minds  more  prone  to  reli- 
gion than  others.  Those  that  are  naturally 
dependant  and  disposed  to  entwine.  Violent 
tempers  are  liable  to  disappointments,  which, 
as  the  eve  of  life  advances  and  enjoyment  be'* 
gins  to  languish,  produce  an  anxiety  and  a void 
that  can  best  be  appeased  and  tilled  by  reli- 
gion; and  such  people  make  very  warm  de- 
votees. But  the  simple  and  faithful,  the  hum- 
ble and  tractable,  who  with  unexhausted  vigour 
quit  the  allurements  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
midst  of  youth  give  the  empire  to  religion, 
alone  understand  its  real  value,  and  profit  from 
it. 

The  end  of  religion  is  to  correct  the  tem- 
per. What  can  be  thought  of  that  person 
who  professes  much  piety  while  he  gives  way 
to  every  gust  of  passion,  and  lays  the  blame 
on  human  infirmity? 
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The  affeclioiiate  and  believing  are  the  disci- 
ples of  God.  Ileal  religion  is  the  summing 
up  and  completion  of  all  other  passions  : the 
bad  it  quells  and  extirpates,  the  good  it  realises 
and  places  in  due  proportion;  it  assigns  to 
man  his  proper  sphere  in  the  creation,  renders 
him  master  of  liimself,  and  having  shewn  him 
his  duty,  enables  him  to  perform  it.  He  is 
not  obstructed  by  passion,  for  religion  has  chased 
it  away ; he  is  not  misguided  by  prejudice,  for 
religion  has  opened  his  eyes  to  truth  by  making 
him  humble;  he  is  not  cut  oflf  from  assistance, 
for  he  loves,  and  mingles  with  all  mankind, 
believing  all  are  or  may  be  brothers  in  the 
grace  of  God,  which  cometh  when  no  man 
knoweth. 

It  is  not  abstemious. 

Wliat  were  the  soul  of  man,  if  void 
Of  the  blest  knowledge  of  a God  ? 

His  glorj’’s  and  his  honour’s  blaze 
Would  faintly  light  his  gloomy  days. 
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Religion  leads  us  gently  through 
The  thorny  paths  we  must  pursue; 
Sweetly  upon  the  soul  she  drops, 

And  bids  the  pilgrim  raise  his  hopes. 
Wicu  rest  the  wounded  spirit  seeks, 
None  like  religion’s  accents  speaks  : 
She  fills  the  chasm  of  the  soul, 

And  gives  to  passion  soft  controul ; 

All  other  helps  are  apt  to  fail. 

But  her’s  o’er  time  and  fate  jjrevail. 
Why  should  this  weak  imperfect  clay 
Such  firm  assistance  cast  away  ? 

The  glare  of  wealth,  the  glow  of  joy, 
Way  in  the  end  our  peace  destroy  ; 

The  flatt’ring  sound  of  fame’s  loud  blast 
Deserts  our  pilgrimage  at  last : 

But  true  religion  ne’er  will  cease 
To  guide  our  piety  to  peace. 

When  Wolsej',  for  the  love  of  gold. 

His  conscience  often  times  had  sold  ; 
Deserted  in  his  last  resort. 

By  promise  of  a faithless  court. 

His  sinking  soul,  scourg’d  by  the  rod. 
Confess’d  that  had  he  serv’d  his  God 
As  truly  as  he’d  serv’d  his  king, 

He  might  have  liv’d  his  praise  to  sing; 
Then  let  u£  not  this  world  prefer, 

Shice  Heav’n  alone  can  peace  confer. 
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Religion  only  can  ensure 
To  our  distress  a lasting  cure ; 

And  since  distress  we  all  must  prove. 
Oh  1 let  us  seek  her  gracious  love. 


FINIS. 
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